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WOOD PRINTING. 
BY LOUIS L. PRICE. 

ERY little, if any, attention has been given to this 
particular branch of typography by the different 
journals throughout the country. As there is a stead- 
ily increasing demand for this kind of work, and new 
machinery and material are being placed upon the 
uiorket, printers will soon have a general knowledge 
how it is done, but I dare say that a large majority of 

them at the present time know but little about it. 

I will endeavor in this article to explain all that is 
necessary, so that any all-’round printer of ordinary 
ability, and with a little time and practice, will be able 
to produce the many good results which have heretofore 
been accomplished. 

The worst feature to contend with is a non-uniform 
thickness and a rough surface. The ordinary planing 
machine, while it may produce a smooth surface and to 
all appearances a uniform thickness, the material, what- 
ever it may be, soon shows the defects when an impres- 
sion has been taken upon the press. This difficulty 
has been overcome to a great extent by the use of sand- 
paper wheels in specially built machines to prepare 
wood for printing purposes. 

Thoroughly seasoned lumber should be used in 
every instance, and is much more easily printed imme- 
diately after it is worked up than when allowed to 
stand and re-season. As to the selection of wood, hard 
maple and basswood are given the preference, because 
they have a very close grain. Beech, birch and some 
kinds of pine are used many times and very handsome 
work may be done on beech when properly finished. 
Hard maple varies somewhat in quality and often is 
the cause of difference in impression. In basswood 
the impression will vary some, but is hardly noticeable. 
There are a number of presses built especially for wood 
printing, from the ordinary platen press to the self-feed- 
ing cylinder press, but we will confine ourselves strictly 
to the press that accomplishes the best work, i. e., the 
platen press. But few platen presses are adapted for 
this work. ‘The two leading points to be looked after 
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are strength and ease in adjusting impression. Many 
of the best makes of presses are totally unfit, because 
the platen can be raised or lowered only a very small 
fraction of an inch. 

It is generally supposed that the type used in wood 
rubber, etc., but such 
has been placed upon 


printing is made of steel, brass, 
is not the case. Recently type 
the market designed especially 
kinds of printing where there is an unusual amount ot 
wear. ‘The ordinary metal type of our best founders, 
with any care at all, will last for years providing it is 
Ornamental, shaded 
faces should be left severely alone. It is best to avoid 
light face letters as much as possible. ‘The gothic face 
is by far the most economical and practical. Other 
faces such as antique, clarendon, doric and similar 


for wood and other 


judiciously selected. or crazy 


styles are good. Plain ornaments and borders can be 
used to good advantage, but nothing should be used 
that is liable to fill up and not work clean. 
taining kerned letters or where there is no shoulder to 


support g’s, y’s, etc., are almost useless, for they cause 


Fonts con- 


a great amount of trouble and necessitate a continual 
expense in replacing broken letters. Script is frequently 
used upon some classes of work, but is always electro- 
typed. In runs of 3,000 impressions or over upon 
hardwood it is best to have all forms electrotyped. 
Upon basswood 100,000 impressions can be taken upon 
type without any perceptible wear. 

In printing hardwood from electrotypes, the base 
should be solid metal or the plate should be mounted 
upon hardwood, boxwood being preferable. Hollow 
bases cannot be used in a majority of cases and should 
be filled up with lead or type metal before they are 
placed upon the press. The ordinary cherry mounting 
will do for soft wood, but always have the mounting 
harder than the article upon which it is to be printed. 
Electrotypes should be made much harder than those 
used in paper printing. Before electrotyping forms 
look them over carefully and replace all low or badly 
worn letters, as it will save a great deal of time in mak- 
ing ready. Cuts may be used upon hardwood, with 
good results, but fine cuts will not work clean upon 
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soft wood. ‘They will print nicely for a few impres- 
sions, but they soon fill up, and have to be washed out 
frequently. 

Nothing but the best of inks should be used. Upon 
soft wood inks containing but little dryer are the best. 
Should advise that nothing poorer than a first-class 
book ink be used upon any kind of this work. Upon 
hardwood the finest of inks must be used. When the 
wood is to be varnished dryer must be mixed with the 
ink to avoid rubbing, especially when alcohol or other 
substances are used to make the varnish dry quickly. 
Japan, perhaps, is the quickest and best for general 
purposes, though it necessitates washing the press fre- 
quently, and nothing but well-seasoned rollers should 
be used. Painted surfaces do not require as much 
dryer. Avoid oil in paint as much as possible and 
where the work is varnished there is no need for its use 
at all. Sizing, gold leaf and bronzes may be used upon 
wood the same as paper, only add a little dryer to the 
sizing. 

Thus far the reader will notice that the materials 
differ but little from those used in ordinary paper print- 
ing. I will now try and explain how a few of the 
most common articles are printed, and perhaps it would 
not be out of place to advise those who do not wish to 
make a specialty of this work to leave it entirely alone ; 
and to those who do, the following instructions may be 
Among the first to mention is 
Many ways have been 


of some value and aid. 
the advertising sign board. 
devised to produce a good article cheaply, but none 
excels that of printing directly from type. On signs 
made of basswood, pine, etc., wood type may be used. 
All lumber containing knots should be thrown aside 
and never placed in the press. It is possible to print 
on a knot, but as a rule it does more injury to the type 
than the board is worth. 

Let us now make an ordinary platen press ready to 
print a signboard, and also do a general line of wood 
printing. For very small jobs the ordinary paper 
make-ready may be used, but for large jobs and long 
runs nothing need be placed over the platen. All 
grippers should be removed. Then drill and tap holes 
in platen like diagram large enough for a 78-inch, 
round-head machine screw : 
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Guides, backing pieces, etc., which can be adjusted 
For signboard, place guides 


are held by these screws. 
at H and G, and one to be used for side-guide at 
F. After placing the form in the press, cover the 
screw heads with ink and run the platen up far enough 
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so that the ink will take a light impression upon the 
furniture or chase. Then take the form off and coun- 
tersink holes large enough to admit the screw heads 
without interfering with the impression. An impres- 
sion can now be taken. The eye will tell about where 
to place the guides. Adjusting the impression is exactly 
the same as that for paper work, only that several 
impressions must be taken to see that there are no 
defects in the thickness of the wood. Some pieces will 
show a heavier impression than others, and the only 
way to regulate this is to make a general average. No 
cut-outs, of course, can be made, so that the low lines 
will have to be brought up to the high ones by under- 
Overlays on the platen may be made when 
These are not 


laying. 
the article is printed only on one side. 
advisable, however, for they soon wear off and it is 
somewhat difficult to place them where they are needed, 
and a specially-prepared glue or paste will have to be 
used in order to keep them firmly fastened. After the 
guides have been set, place a brace at B, bearing upon 
the side-guide to keep it from slipping. On small 
jobs one screw is sufficient for the lower guides, but 
upon large work two should always be used. The 
holes drilled for this purpose will not interfere in the 
least with impression on paper work. I think nothing 
further need be mentioned about signboards, only to 
use a good quality of ink and wash rollers frequently, 
because so much dust, small slivers, ete., will accumu- 
late upon them. 

The next articles which may be mentioned are the 
wooden ruler and yardstick. Millions of these are 
used every year by school children alone, and a much 
larger amount is used for advertising purposes. Yard- 
sticks are printed exactly the same as signboards, but 
nearly always upon both sides. After printing one side 
they should be allowed to stand and dry at least twenty- 
four hours to prevent offsetting. There are several 
presses designed for this purpose, among them a cylin- 
der press. The speed of the cylinder is about four or 
five times greater than that of the platen, but it does 
not accomplish as good results and expensive accidents 
occur frequently. The best platen presses will print 
easily 1,000 impressions per hour. The scale of inches 
on a ruler or yardstick is made of brass or steel, the 
former being more generally used. Electrotypes may 
be used but soon wear out and are seldom correct. 

A certain amount of curiosity is exhibited by print- 
ers to know how the scale is printed upon a beveled 
ruler. I hardly know if I can make this part compre- 
hensive, but I will try and give a general idea. A 
strip of hardwood about 114 inches wide, 34 of an inch 
thick, and tapering to a very thin edge, is securely 
fastened to the platen by screws at B and D. It 
should be made so that it can be raised or lowered at 
least a half-inch, otherwise the form will have to be 
adjusted to the stick. This backing piece, when prop- 
erly made and adjusted, will raise the bevel to the right 
angle to receive a square impression. It is then treated 
the same as a flat surface. Tipping the top of the 

















platen toward the bed will often aid the impression. 
In printing the back of a beveled ruler a strip of 
hardwood should be placed upon the platen in the same 
manner. ‘This serves to keep the ruler from tipping 
while the impression is being taken. This piece should 
fit under the bevel exactly and should never raise the 
flat side of the ruler from the platen. When printing 
the back of a hardwood ruler of this shape a brace, 
secured at A, should be placed firmly against the center 
of the backing stick to keep it from springing. 

Building and spelling blocks necessitate a press 
two 
and 


where the platen may be drawn back at least 
Several are locked 
printed at one impression. 


inches. in a wooden chase 

Lead pencils command a good sale as an advertising 
novelty, and are easily printed the same as any flat sur- 
The lower guides should be cut the same shape 
as the pencil, so that they will not rock or turn over 


when the impression is taken. As light an impression as 


face. 


possible must be secured, as there is danger of cracking 
the lead. 

There are many other novelties printed, but limited 
space forbids a description. New ones are being con- 
stantly brought out and any printer with ordinary 
genius will soon devise a way to print on them. Several 
curious things may be done in wood printing, such as 
raised letters, etc., but these have no practical value. 

There is a mistaken idea among some that the 
printing should be indented in the wood, so that it will 
not lose its distinctness or fall away. This is absurd, 
for where one can see no indention whatever and good 
ink is used the printed matter will last much longer 
than the article itself. 

Firmly impress upon the minds of those who pre- 
pare the 
thickness and a smooth surface, and with good mate- 
rial and machinery there is no reason why wood print- 


wood the absolute necessity of a uniform 


ing cannot equal in many respects that done on paper. 
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THE CHEVALIER OF PENSIERI-VANI. 
THE CHATELAINE OF LA TRINITE. 
BY W. I. WAY. 

S this a belated ‘‘ Sentimental Journey ?’’ 
| sciously asks himself as he opens Mr. Fuller's first 
book. Certainly the Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani has 
many of the characteristics of a belated traveler. Like 
Daudet’s ‘‘ Tartarin,’’ the cavaliere always falls a little 
short of his destination. Being a ‘‘ poor gentleman,’’ 
he had little by him and not much more in sight. His 
past was somewhat shrouded in mystery, but he was 
young and of a sentimental turn, dreamy, and had 
little in common with the ‘‘ utilitarian Philistine.’ 
But one is tempted to gossip a little about the 
‘‘ strange case’’ of Mr. Fuller, a Chicagoan, born and 
reared in the ‘*‘ Metropolis of Meat,’’ but whose 


one uncon- 


’ 


two 
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books have nothing in common with western civili- 
zation and culture. 
as is that of Mr. Walter Pater. 
nity and grace, its allusiveness, often suggest the Eng- 


His style is as foreign to Chicago 
Indeed, its quiet dig- 


lish stylist. Considered along with the other literary 
product of our western renaissance, Mr. Fuller's two 
books are so singular in point of style as to be quite 
unique. ‘The chevalier stole to light in blurred type in 
the remote hamlet of Boston. 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton and others, and shortly he 


fell into the hands of a publisher who appreciated his 


But his manner charmed 


peculiar merit. 
To return to Mr. Fuller. 
a lad he was dreamy, if not idle 


It is said of him that as 
-a disappointment 
to the average Chicago father, who will not look upon 





/a son in any other light than that of a magnificent 


commercial possibility. He was purposely left out of 


his father’s will, and declining the overtures of his 


| sisters to make a new division of the family estate, 





| whole school of present-day English authors. 


he went abroad, spending much of his time in Italy, 
where he traveled and studied, and dreamed himself 


into fame. Like his own shadowy hero of Pensieri- 


Vani, he loves the ‘‘ post-roads of Tuscany and the soft 
vowels of the docca Romana, and every spreading pine- 
tree and every antique stone of the fair Italian land."’ 
We suspect also he was not unlike his hero in that he 
had ‘‘littlhe money and little prestige; but he was 


oO 
a) 


young, and he was happy, too, in an abundance of 


leisure and a disposition to follow the byways,’’ and 
pursue his vaporous ideals with content. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith has done some delightful 
little Italian word-pictures, a reading of which prepares 
one to bear company with Pensieri-Vani in his loiter- 
ings about Pisa, Siena, Orvieto, Ravenna, The Adriatic, 
Florence. But only the book-lover can fully enjoy the 
incident of the Venice. The 
Aldine anchor and dolphin is an appropriate and sug- 
gestive initial heading to this chapter. 

But again we must return to Mr. Fuller, and we 
wonder if it is generally conceded that he is a Chicago 


double endeavor in 


author, an actual bona fide resident of this new ‘‘ Mecca 
of Novelists’’ ? It is said that he went abroad a year or 
so ago in search of a theme for a new book and returned 
without it. But, however this may be, he has put the 
finishing touches to his ‘‘ Chatelaine,’’ 
book launched upon the parlous sea of literature, and 
has written some most engaging articles on the ‘‘ White 
City ’’ for the Chicago News Record which have been 
paralleled in Belford's Magazine. 


has seen the 


Only a few weeks 


| ago a prominent Chicago divine remarked to the writer 


that there was more virility in the literary product, 
both prose and verse, of Chicago journalists than in the 
ee 

This is 
rather a sweeping assertion, but the speaker, having in 
mind Mr. Fuller’s books among others presumably, 


| was not less emphatic than loyal to the interests of 


Chicago authors. When our publishers are in posi- 
tion to deal handsomely by our authors there will be 


no ground for the charge that the literary editors of 
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Chicago dailies neglect the work of their confréres. | rights.’’ Was it not a shame, Mademoiselle? Was— 


What Chicago publisher ever gave a home author such 
an attractive setting as the Century Company have 
given to Mr. Fuller’s ‘‘ Chatelaine of La Trinité,’’ with 
its dainty typography, chapter and initial headings, 
and captivating outside? How is it possible to pass 
it by, with its happy combination of French gray and 
red, and gold and silver ornamentation? Many a 
meritorious work has been killed at the start because 
But this does not always fol- 
’’ is a notable in- 


of its vulgar setting. 
low, and Mr. Fuller’s ‘‘ Chevalier 
stance of a book finding its proper level notwithstand- 
ing its obscure beginning. On the other hand, many 
a worthless book has been preserved because of its fair 
outside. 

As there is no heroine in ‘‘ Pensieri-Vani,’’ so there 
The books do not so 


” 


is no hero in ‘‘ The Chatelaine. 
much depend for interest on the story, or on the delin- 
of the characters — which are evanescent at 
best —as on the charm of their style, their allusive- 
ness, and, as Zhe Dial reviewer puts it, their sug- 
gestive way of touching, with the faintest possible tinge 
of satire, upon scenes and objects dear to the artist and 


eation 





the traveler. 

One fancies Mr. Fuller must be very fond of music, 
with an ear attuned to its most delicate gymnastic nice- 
ties. And as a bachelor and a Bohemian one is not 
surprised to find him indulging in such a fancy, which 
is more than half fact, as the following from ‘‘ The 
Chatelaine’’: ‘‘ What was American society, Made- 
moiselle,’’ asks the cynic of the story, ‘‘ but a magnifi- 
cent galley in which husbands and fathers toiled at the 
oars, while wives and daughters sat above in perfumed 
idleness?’’ He had met a gentleman in New York, the 
possessor of twenty millions of florins, who told him 
that he was working for his board and clothes— he 
seemed to be employing a recognized phrase. This 
unfortunate toiled more incessantly than his meanest 
clerk, and had absolutely not a single pleasure ; but his 
wife and daughters, along with a hundred others like 
them, resided in a great hotel, without duties, insensible 
of any obligations, and unoccupied except by their own 
diversions. Were not the corridors of society full of 
young men dancing and dangling after silly little girls 
with flowers and favors and theater tickets, asking 
nothing in return but a word or a smile, and sometimes 
even thankful for a snub? Aurelia nodded silently. 
Did not woman lead man into the dining-rooms of 
American hotels? Did not man wait for woman’s per- 
mission before bowing to her on the public street? 
Was not all culture, all study, all leisure, all the mech- 
anism that worked on toward the amenities and refine- 
ments so completely in the hands of woman that few 
girls of position and opportunities were able to select a 
satisfactory husband from their own circle? Aurelia 
nodded again. And yet it was in such a land as that 


—the veritable paradise of woman—that the abhor- 
rent reptile of female suffrage had reared its hideous 
head and had dared to hiss out its demand for ‘‘ equal 


| it—not 


a— shame ? 
In the material features of Mr. Fuller’s two books 








| the Century Company have left nothing to be desired. 
| The excellent typography of the De Vinne press, taste- 





| 


ful binding and illustration are all quite in keeping 
with the ‘‘ dainty and learned habit’’ of Mr. Fuller. 
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WHAT AN EMFPLOYING PRINTER SHOULD KNOW. 
BY R. C. PENFIELD. 
HERE is no business in which a thorough prac- 
tical knowledge of every detail is more needed than 
in the printing trade. Employers do not alone require 
to be good business men to successfully conduct a trade 
susceptible of so many tricks as ours—and the good 
printer is not always able to keep his head above water 
if he has not at his finger-tips the cardinal rules of 
business which apply alike to every pursuit. 

A man I once knew, who had charge of a news- 
paper and small printing business, complained bitterly 
to me of his incompetent help. He was a smart busi- 
ness man in the commercial sense of the word — knew 
all that was required to manage and carry on the 
details of any business except the technical points. 
Said he: ‘‘I have to look after every detail. If I 
don’t watch every piece of work they spoil it. When 
I ask them how it is this or that job doesn’t look right 
they have some excuse ready — ‘ rollers too hard,’ ‘ ink 
too soft,’ ‘guides slipped,’ ‘not locked up right,’ or 
some other story. I have to stand over them, and, 
although I have never learned the business, I begin to 


| think I shall know nearly as much as the men do if I 


keep on. ‘They can’t make up the paper without tak- 
ing half a day to do it in. ‘They can’t keep steam up, 
and unless I watch the fire the engine likely as not has 
to be shut down just at a time when we are trying to 
get the papers to the postoffice for the last mail.’’ 

I listened to his story and then told him his troubles 
might some day turn out to be blessings in disguise. 
So it proved. Years afterward I met him — proprietor 
of a large place in a big city. He referred to his early 
training. ‘‘I made printers of those fellows before I 
got through with ’em,’’ he remarked, laughing, and 


| then more in earnest said, ‘‘it was the best training I 


could have had. ‘They don’t fool me here often, and 
I tell you they could do it if I didn’t know as much 
about the printing business as one-half my help, and 
more than the other half.’’ 

What a man wants to know now in the printing 


| business is not only how to keep his books and collect 
| his accounts, not only how to figure on work to make 
| a profit on it, and then how it should be done to make 


| the profit; he wants to know the details. 


He should 
know how long a set of rollers will last for a press and 
what effect copying ink has on them ; whether a soft 
ink is more economical on a cheap job than a medium 
stiff one ; how a belt should be laced to get the best 


| results from both belt and press ; whether piece-work 
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or time-work will pay best on a certain job ; whether 
a new type is useful or only ornamental in a passing 
way ; how far the cost of cutting, packing and delivery 
of a job goes toward eating up the profits on it ; whether 
the time spent in correcting a job is not due to the com- 
positor’s ignorance in setting it up in the first place ; 
in fact, the details that a man should know are almost 
numberless. It may be said that the foremen of the 
different departments or the superintendent should know 
these things. ‘True, but the more the employer knows, 
the more respect he is entitled to and receives from his 
superintendent and foremen. His knowledge is a check 
upon them. I have known a competent superintendent 
(in the ordinary sense) order a 30-cent ink for use on a 
glazed card, and neither he nor the pressman knew why 
I have known another to wonder why 
‘* work 


it ‘‘ crawled.’’ 
the 25-cent book ink he ordered would not 
right ’’ on a linen ledger, and when the customer found 
fault because the heavy type was not black but gray, 
said it could not be otherwise on that sort of paper. 
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| give a firm, solid, but not damaging blow. 


| too tight to permit this to be done. 
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MAKE-UP, IMPOSITION AND STONEWORK. 
NO. III.— BY S. K. 


LOCK-UP. 


PARKER. 
IV — THE 

LL, corrections being made and the quoins supplied, 
tighten them up somewhat at the sides of the 
pages, for. the purpose of driving the lines inside of the 


leads. Take notice if any letters or points are riding 


on the leads or slugs or if anything is binding in any 


way. If so, loosen up sufficiently to remedy the 
trouble. Tighten up both side and foot quoins slightly 


and plane down the form in a gentle, careful manner, 
striking the planer with the mallet in such a way as to 
Then lock 
up from the foot firmly, taking notice that the lines 
drive up straight and square, the side quoins not being 
Then tighten the 


side quoins, finishing by going over the whole form. 
| 


Again, if an employer has practical knowledge of | 


details how much firmer is the foundation on which he 
stands in estimating on his work. If he knows that a 
25 by 38 seventy-pound coated will not fold without 
breaking or wrinkling from the page corners in a larger 
form than an eight-page, he will know better how to 
figure on his binding. If he knows that in order to 
prevent offset or smut from many of the new colored 
inks when working a heavy cut on highly-finished 
paper it is necessary to dust the printed matter with 
powdered soapstone before handling, isn’t he likely to 
save much annoyance, and probably some money ? 
He should know the resources of his plant down to the 
smallest details. For instance, a man may offer a job, 
stipulating that it shall be entirely in an old style 
series. There is a regular job running in that series 
and the material is mostly in use. The employer 
knows he has the type, and guesses he has enough. 
The result, of course, is that eventually he has to add 
to the fonts at a heavy expense, for we all know it is 
much more often the case that we buy material to doa 
job with rather than turn the work away, even if the 
latter course is the best. 

There are details in the printing business that can- 


not be trusted to the most careful foreman. They 
must be looked after by the employer himself. In the 
details are the profit or loss of the business. ‘The 


study of trade literature, the exchange of ideas, the 
remembering of points dropped by experts, added to 
the constant watchfulness of the little things, are what 
go to make up the sum total of the management of a 
successful business. 


PAPER QUILTS. 
Paper quilts are reported to be popular in Europe. They 
are said to be cheap and warm and made of sheets of perforated 
paper sewn together. 


SHE — Did your grandfather live to a green old age? 
He — Well, I should say so! He was buncoed three times 
after he was seventy.—L7/e. 





Bear in mind that the locking should proceed uniformly 
in all the sections so as to keep the crossbars straight. 
By striking gently with the planer test the form to see 
if it has sprung, which will be indicated by a hollow 
sound. If this be the case, do not attempt to hammer 
it flat with the mallet and planer, but the cause must 
be sought for, and rectified after unlocking the form. 
The causes of springing are very numerous, but an intel- 
ligent scrutiny will usually reveal the trouble. 

A square or a long straight-edge of brass or steel 
will be very useful with which to see if the heads of 
the pages are in good alignment. 

V— THE GRIPPER-EDGE. 

A point requiring special attention is the edge of 
the sheet and side of the form which goes to the grip- 
pers of the press. Consult your pressman as to the 
distance which may be allowed from the outer edge of 
the chase to the edge of the type. This will vary with 
different makes of presses, and a gauge for each press 
should be made, by notching a reglet, brass rule, or 
other suitable material. Mark each gauge with the 
name of the press and preserve in some suitable place. 
Should the pressman find the distance too great on the 
gripper-edge, the form should be thrown toward it a 
sufficient amount by transposing the furniture alongside 
the long cross; or it may sometimes be necessary to 
take out the long cross altogether. It is better to cal- 
culate on this before taking off the strings, so that the 
chase may be lifted and the bar knocked out without 
any risk of making pi or squabbling the matter. 

When forms are worked sheetwise —that is, when 
one form backs another to complete the sheet — it is 
absolutely necessary, to make good register, that the 
perfecting form be so placed on the press that the pages 
will come in their proper sequence by using the same 
gripper and guide edges of the sheet as were used in 
printing the first side. To illustrate: Take sixteen 
pages, one eight to back: the other. Lay out the six- 


teen, as if to be worked all in one form, as a half-sheet 
Worked as two separate forms in eights 
‘ sheetwise. 


of sixteens. 
the imposition is called 


‘ 


” If both forms 






















































are dressed simultaneously, the two gripper-edges will 


be as below : idieaidindiea: 
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Gripper-edge 


























If but one form is dressed, the second to wait in 
order to use the same chase and furniture, in making the 
change see that the side of the chase next to page 1 
is put next to page 2, and all the rest of the furniture 
placed in corresponding position. 

It is not absolutely necessary that pages 1 and 2 
should be put to the grippers ; for special reasons, as 
on account of a long page, or of a cut, the inner pages 
7 and 8 may be used instead; but many pressmen 
make it a rule, to save asking questions or a misunder- 
standing, to always put the lowest folio of a form to the 
grippers. In all such matters as this, consult with 
your pressman and do as he advises. 

In all schemes of imposition, the perfecting of the 
sheet —that is, working the second side, whether 
sheetwise or work-and-turn — should be done by using 
the same gripper-edge and side-guide. This is to 
insure register. 

The exceptions to this rule are the half-sheet of 
twelves, and the half-sheet of long twelves (a diagram 
of the latter will be found below), where the gripper- 
edge has of necessity to be reversed. Whenever possi- 
ble, in these forms of imposition, the stock should be 
trimmed before working, and the margins in the form 
made to conform to a trimmed sheet. 


HAIL,F-SHEET OF LONG TWELVES. 


OU 
NOUU;O0 0 


This scheme of imposition the writer has never seen 




















published. 
(To be continued ) 
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A BOARD OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION A 
NECESSITY FOR THE PRINTING TRADE. 
BY DIOGENES. 
HIS is an important subject for the trade on ordi- 
nary occasions, more so with the nine-hours prob- 
lem threatening to come prominently to the front. 
Judging from the action of some International Typo- 
graphical Union bodies, this question is to be faced in 
spite of the resultlessness of the struggle on the same 
point at Pittsburgh — if the latest decision of the United 
Typothetze can be called no result. 

I apprehend that, looking at instances I will adduce, 
they manage some trade disputes better in Europe than 
in America. It may be, in the minds of some, rank 
treason to say this. But blind conceit never benefited 
a cause yet. Europeans have had more time to ripen 
the details and formule of such considerations than 
has been the case in America, in accordance with the 
value of experience. One thing is certain here, arbi- 
tration, as a principle, is not relished on this conti- 
nent. Possibly I can point out why. Taking some 
European samples first, in the north of England they 
have the ‘‘ Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for 
the Manufactured Iron Trade of the North of England.’’ 
With it at Homestead, things that happened would 
never have occurred, for the formulze mutually embrace 
employers and men. It has now existed about seven- 
teen years, and in that time a strike has never hap- 
pened among the men of the firms included. Its mem- 
bers comprise the leading firms in the Cleveland district 
and their men. Sixpence per month per man (work- 
man) is paid to defray the expenses of its working, the 
employers being rated toward the expenses in propor- 
tion to the number of the men they employ. The 
expenses include a permanent secretary, rent of meet- 
ing room, etc. ‘The chairman is elected by the board’s 
members, and hitherto has been one of the employers 
concerned. If possible, disputes are settled on reference 
to the chairman, who would be supposed to decide 


against the workmen ‘“‘ by instinct.’’ But experience, 


| as a rule, has shown otherwise, or he would not be 


used as arbitrator on any occasion, as the members can, 
by a bare majority, vote the engagement of a distinc- 
tively independent party. Sometimes there is some 
friction as to who will be invited to arbitrate ; some- 
times the employers suggest one whom the men think 
prejudiced against them. Both sides have to concede 


| at times to make the board workable. Where every 


wish of the members of a trade, employers and men, is 
above board, and there is no hesitation in placing the 
very intricacies of a claim or argument before a suitable 
arbitrator, if he is a well selected man, he will under- 
stand and sympathize with the legitimate wants of 
either side. 

In Belgium, boards of conciliation are the rule. 
There is scarcely a Belgian town but has its legally 


| qualified conciliators, whose duty it is to straighten 


trade disputes. What is known as a ‘‘ Council of Prud- 












THE 
hommes’ has before it all cases affecting disputes as to 
wages, hours, etc., before any case is allowed to go toa 
law court. Each of these councils of Prud-hommes 
consists of at least six members, half employers, half 
workingmen, from the districts concerned. These coun- 
cils are saved a lot of work by the appointment of 
bureaus, thus: an employer and a workman are told 
off by each council to hear the cases in a preliminary 
way, but have no power of settling the cases beyond 
advising this or that course. In many instances this 
bureau does all the advising and investigation required 
and ends the difficulty. No lawyers are permitted to 
appear. The council in the first instance, after hearing 
a given case, advises an agreement on this or that 
basis ; failing to agree to that it gives formal judgment 
against either side, as binding as any court of law. So 
it will be seen that arbitration in the interests of work- 
ingmen is applied more out of America than in it. 

It is strange that aristocratic kingdoms like Belgium 
should lead the van in a purely workingman’s question. 
One is constrained to think that printers in this country 
can find material to work upon in these experiences, 
one of them dating back nearly thirty vears in its origi- 
nal form. All similar organizations are defective at the 
inception, and require time and plenty of experience to 
broaden and liberalize their plan of action. 

I am under the impression that the last enacted 
system of arbitration in the state of New York and 
that believed in in the states I fail to 
see a point in which it runs parallel with any of the 
fair-and-square conditions visible in the European 
methods. In the case of two out of the three commis- 
sioners appointed at New York as state arbitrators they 
are expressly appointed from political motives and one 
alone from a trade point of view! Two of them are 
directly under favors of a political nature from a_parti- 
san. Where is the probability of assured independence 
in such a case? Why should politics or any such sus- 
ceptible power have anything to do with a trade differ- 
A state arbi- 


is delusive. 


ence between Jim Snaggs and his men ? 
trator draws his salary in any case, whether he cares 
to listen to the merits of the case or not, or whether he 
is capable of understanding it or not. How different 
in the Belgian instances referred to, where a member 
has to have four or five years’ experience of the trade 
in question before he can sit as member of council, gets 
No wonder, 
a failure in 


no salary and knows no state governor. 
in my opinion, that arbitration has been 
the States, and is for some time past practically in a 
condition of abeyance in New York state. 

In an arbitrator who is to convince workingmen of 
his sincerity it is necessary to have a man, a volunteer 
not a hireling, not connected with the dispute in ques- 
tion and of well-known character, or a local gentleman 
of known probity and having no personal interest one 
way or the other in the proposed decision. Or, thirdly, 
an employer interested in the case, but who has been 
known for years to be capable of ‘‘ loosening his grab”’ 
when the circumstances demand it, an upright man in 
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public estimation who can upset the suspiciousness 
which a workingman naturally entertains toward a 
capitalist. Such found surrounding 
trade disputes in Europe with impunity, and the great 
bulk of the same are settled in the initial stage of the 


conditions are 


proceedings by a subordinate tribunal, which goes into 
the details for and against, and winds up with pointing 
out the weak points on both sides of the dispute and 
employing such recommendations as are followed ina 
large percentage of the inquiries held. Even in the 
Cleveland affair, where the interests are larger than 
many of the Belgian instances, an outside arbitrator is 
commonly dispensed with. The character of the chair- 
man—an employer interested in the disputes —is 
known to be not romantically disinterested in the deci- 
sions, but capable of giving way to a clear argument 
on the side against him, with a character for probity as 
chairman to maintain, and sitting before men who 
know the merits of the case as well as he does, and are 
free to speak of the proceedings when they are ended, 
Neither 


state nor political interference is necessary — certainly 


to the credit or otherwise of those concerned. 


not desirable — where the two sides have in view solely 
the settlement of a dispute which, if unsettled, may 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in which 
they ought to require no extraneous assistance of any 
kind. 

In confirmation of my predilections, it is given out 
as current news that Governor Flower of New York 
state has resolved not to reorganize or galvanize, but to 
abolish the State Board of Arbitration. A very natural 


proceeding ; the corpse has all but been ** waked" long 


since, and no obsequies will be observed. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
IGNORANCE AND COMPETITION. 
BY EDWARD U. ROPER. 

HERE have been many instances furnished show- 

ing the variation in estimates given by different 
firms, but following is an instance showing as great 
and a much more unreasonable variation in figures 
made by the same person at one sitting, which can only 
be accounted for by attributing it to carelessness or too 
great a hurry to get the figures in the hands of the 
party asking for prices. I sometimes think it is a trick 
on the part of a shrewd buyer to come in with a great 
rush and ask for figures at once, knowing that a mis- 
take is more liable to be made ; if the mistake is for his 
benefit, why you get the work, and that is about the 
manner in which much work is let. To arrive at the 
prices shown in my second table it would be neces- 
sary to have a different basis for work on each article, 
for one can see at a glance there should be no great 
difference made in the amount of time allowed for the 
ruling, composition and presswork, as these items, 
compared with each other, show but a slight range, 
being almost the same for 1, 2 and 3, leaving the only 
chance for disagreement in figures to be in the stock and 


the binding. On the stock I do not think there could be 
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much of a mistake, as the sample submitted was a 
water-marked paper, and one with which all were 
acquainted. So I think it is clearly evident the varia- 
tion must have occurred in the binding. 

There is another of the much decried abuses shown 
to great advantage in this set of figures. That is 
allowing the prospective customer to pick out the 
items and distribute them among the bidders. In this 
instance there was a saving of twelve and one-half per 
cent on the price at which the lowest man would have 
taken the work, and a reduction in price which I do 
not believe any one of the parties would have made. 
I am sure I would not have reduced my estimate $50, 
and that would not bring my figures anywhere near 
those of the lowest man. 

For convenience I have numbered the jobs 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and lettered the firms A, B, C, D, E, and have made 
my estimate on the basis of ten per cent added to 
stock, 60 cents per hour for composition and 50 cents 
per hour for ruling machine. 

A description of the work is as follows : 

No. 1. Three thousand blanks, 20 by 19, 32-pound 
royal cut down, ruled one side, printed head, filing on 
back, tablets fifty thick, strip top only. 

No. 2. Seventy-five 164-leaf 8vo super royal, ruled, 
printed head, bound full skiver, turned in, no squares, 
paged, red edges. 

No. 3. Twenty 250-leaf, 16 by 20, printed head, 
three-quarter russia, patent flat opening, paged, Tacoma 
60-pound double demy. 

No. 4. One 350-leaf and one 250-leaf, 2114 by 19, 
printed head, with slight change for smaller book ; 
bound extra EK and B, patent flat opening, paged, 
Brown’s 44-pound royal. 

DETAILED ESTIMATE OF EACH JOB. 





| 1 | 2 3 | a 
GUOCE cca nsiaonaancen | $32.50 | $24.75 $55.00} $16.75 
. | 64% rms. 3% rms. 5 2-5rms. | 14% rms. 
Ren kos: sone nee | 3.25 6 00 7 50 | 3-50 
Composition ........ | 3.00] 350 3-75 | 3-25 
Presswork..... ieee 9.50 6.00 7.50 | 4.00 
BBG: osc ss scene 6.00] 37 50| 114.75 | 24.00 
TOTALS .4<5% eee | $54 25 | $77.75 $188.50 | $51.50 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED BY THE FIVE FIRMS. 

FIRMS. 1 2 | 3 | 4 | TOTAL, 

A sbseake --| $33.00 | $87 50 | $130.00 | $37.50 | $288.00 
3 sbsicws 65.00 | 37.50 | 125.00 | 37.50] 265.00 
Dittiseics 37-00 | 56.25 | 180.00} 3650] 309.75 
Bicuxs ' 56.25 85 00 | 205 00} 55 00 | 4or.25 
ED nnecens aes 42.00 | 101.25 | 165 00 | 52.00 | 360 25 
Lowest ...... $33.00 | $37 50 | $125.00 | $36.50 | $232.00 


Highest ....} 
| 


$65 00 | $101.25 | $205.00 | $55.00 | $426.25 





I give the highest and lowest bid on each of the 
jobs merely to show that the relation of each job is 
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maintained in this position more nearly than it is in 
the figures of any one of the firms excepting those of 
D. I had thought some of going into detail and prov- 
ing how far wrong the parties making the lowest bids 
were, but I think anyone who will go over my estimate 
and see how near right that is, will come to the other 


conclusion in a better way. It is impossible that any 


| set of men could be figuring on the same specifications 


and have a variation in their results such as is shown 
in this set of figures. I do not think the merest tyro 
could come so far out of the way as to want $101.25 for 
a piece of work that could be done for $37.50, as is 
shown between B and E on No. 2. I have no objec- 
tions to admitting that B is right in this instance, but 
if he is he must certainly have misunderstood the posi- 
tion on No. 1; the value of the stock and the labor on 
No. 1 is the most, except in the binding, but the bind- 
ing of No. 2 was enough more than No. 1 to make the 
difference almost equal to the price for which he took 
the job. As a further comparison, having taken the 
stock, ruling, composition and presswork away from 
each to give us the price of the binding, take the bid of 
C on No. 4. If he can bind two such books as the 
specifications call for on this item at the rate of $7 each, 
should not his price on No. 3 be much less than $6 
each? A and B, who agree with him so closely on 
No. 4, are more consistent on No. 3 in that they do the 
binding for about $3.25 per book (a three-quarter 
russia, spring back, double demy, 6%-quire book, in 
lots of twenty, bound for $3.25 ; shades of our departed 
binders!) ‘The consistency stops here, as is shown by 
the comparison of their bids on Nos. 1 and 2. 

As I said at the commencement of this article, this 
can be due only to carelessness or not figuring at all, 
only guessing, and that it is due too much to guessing 
is shown by talking with proprietors, when you hear 
such remarks as ‘‘ My composing room shows a loss 
every year.’’ ‘‘All the profit of my business comes 
from my pressroom,’’ or ‘‘ from my bindery.’’ ‘This is 
nonsense. If a man’s business as a whole shows a 
profit, and one department shows a loss, it is only 
because he is wrong, not the department, and if he will 
examine into his affairs he will find that he is charging 
too much expense to one department and not enough 
to another, or that he is in the position of the man I 
was talking to, who said that every hour’s composition 
that was done in his office cost him 65 cents, and yet 
he sold it for 60 cents, and said that he would give $10 
a day to a foreman who would make his composing 
room pay. ‘There is, taken one with the other, as 
much intelligence in the figures submitted in this 
article as in the position taken in the last. I will say 
that I think one solution to the trouble in the estimat- 
ing lies in not allowing a salesman to make figures, as 
his desire to secure work often clouds his judgment and 
will cause him to reduce his price, and if a person has 


| guessed that a certain piece of work is worth $100, he 


has no right to guess that it is worth twenty per cent 
less when he goes to talk with the customer. 
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AMERICAN TYPEFOUNDERS’ COPIPANY. 

HE public is fully acquainted with the formation 
of this company. Its existence is no longer a 
matter of news, but continues to be a fruitful source of 
comment among interested parties, and particularly 
among those whose interest in the concern is of doubt- 
ful quantity. Much of this comment has been purely 

speculation, and some of it without a basis in fact. 
The formation of such a company is an event of 
the highest interest to the printing fraternity, and as 
such is entitled to recognition from typographical 
journals, which latter, in their capacity as commenta- 
tors on the important events of the day, are bound to 
be watchful, that the interests of no class of their 
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| . . . 
| constituents are conspired against by any other class. 


It is, therefore, in order for these journals, when they 
have acquired the proper knowledge to verify their 
utterances, to pass judgment on the tendency and 


| possibilities of such a vast and important combination 
as the American Typefounders’ Company. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, having no particular class 
for its constituency, and with a desire to do injustice 


| to no one, has withheld editorial comment on this 
| question, for the simple reason that it had nothing but 
| speculation upon which to base such comment. 


Con- 
sidering the wide influence of this journal, and the 


| confidence almost universally given to its utterances, 


we could better afford to defer judgment until we had 
facts to work upon, than to hurriedly assume a position 
from which later developments might find us in honor 
bound to recede. 

There is a strong tendency on the part of American 
journals to ride into favor on a public hobby, and this 
tendency manifests itself in trade papers as well as 
others. Such journals could not withstand the temp- 
tation to bid for popularity in this case by raising the 
cry of ‘‘trust,’’ and predicting all manner of doleful 
possibilities if the new company should succeed in 
gaining control of all the typefoundries in the country, 
some going so far as to advise printers to divert their 


| trade entirely to the independent foundries. 


The promoters of the new company have declared, 


| over and over again, that there will be no increase in 
| the price of type, and let us say in passing that, con- 


sidering their high standing as business men, and their 
long and honorable career, they are at least as well 
entitled to credit for sincerity as a lot of irresponsible 
trade journal publishers or editors who try to pose as 
defenders of the people. 

The reduced price list of type, printed on page 399 
of this issue, shows a fair indication of the company’s 
purpose. While the list is not as low as type has fre- 
quently been sold, it at least obliterates the old list, and 
is in accord with the intention declared in the Ameri- 
can Typefounders’ circular, namely, to reduce the price 
list to an The nearer a published 
price list approaches to the actual selling price, the less 
opportunity there is for juggling with discounts ; and 
thus the printer is better able to arrive at the market 


‘‘equitable basis.”’ 


value of his plant. 

We do not believe in trusts. They are today the 
most alarming menace to the Republic. But in this 
case there seems to be notrust. ‘The very word implies 
the control of a product, and according to the statement 
of the American Typefounders’ Company, fifteen per 
cent of the entire product is made by independent 
foundries. We are inclined to the belief that this figure 
is too small, and that at least twenty-five per cent would 
be a more accurate proportion. ‘True, there are nomi- 
nally twenty-three foundries in the new company, but 
nearly all of these are very small concerns, and it would 
probably be safe to say that five of them could be 
selected whose output would greatly exceed that of the 
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remaining eighteen. Of the independent foundries 


there are at least three of large capacity, besides the | 


smaller ones, so that, for the purpose of controlling the 
market, the new company would be entirely inadequate 
without the cooperation, at least, of those outside the 
combine. The proprietors of the outside foundries 
have repeatedly declared that they will withstand the 
blandishments and are able to withstand the aggression 
of the combine. Now, considering the facts stated, and 
the assertions of both parties to the contest, we do not 
see that the printer has cause for fear, the vociferous 
warnings of the stump-orator alarmists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It may be that the new company 
desires to get entire control of the typefoundry inter- 
ests, but there seems little likelihood of their doing so, 
and men are not hung for what they want to do; if 
they were — well, either humanity or the tenth com- 
mandment would have to retire. 

It seems to THE INLAND PRINTER that the Ameri- 
while comparatively 


can Typefounders’ Company, 
powerless for harm, has splendid opportunities for 
doing a work of universal benefit to the printing fra- 
ternity —a work that would be utterly impossible 
while so many concerns were pulling against each 
other. It can not only correct abuses, but it can afford 
conveniences for selection, prompt delivery, etc., that 
are beyond the fondest dreams of printers today. 

No one has been satisfied with the usages which 
have prevailed in the printing material trade for the past 
five years. Discounts have varied to such an extent 
that there was no way to estimate the value of a plant. 
This has resulted in the most unjust discriminations 
among purchasers, and an unfortunate lack of confi- 
dence in typefounders and their methods. The largest 
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buyers — that is, the printers whose monthly bills were | 


large — paid the highest prices for their material, while 
the country printer who came to the city with $1,000 
in his pocket, with which to purchase type, could, if 
he knew the market, get the foundries to see-sawing 
with each other, and go home with more material than 
his city brother, who purchased more type in a year 
than the former ever would, could buy for $1,200. 
Other similar specimens of unjust discrimination, all 
resulting from the unfortunate condition of values, 
could be cited if there were any reason for so doing, 
but they are well known and require no repetition 





here. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has repeatedly describéd 
other annoyances that could be abated by the consol- 
idation of typefoundries. If one of the foundries pro- 
duced a series of lining gothics, for instance, or any 
other face that became standard, the other foundries 
were obliged to duplicate it. But, though they were 
nominally alike, the same series from one foundry 
would never work with that from another concern. 
Such conditions oppressed both the typefounder and the 
printer. They loaded the one with a great expense, 
and perplexed the other with annoying uncertainty. 


There are too many antiques on the market; too | 












many celtics, clarendons, old styles, romans, and what 
not. The trade would be better off without them, 
and founders could be saved the expense of making 
them. 

To repair these abuses, to fix a uniform rate of dis- 
count without increasing prices is one of the opportuni- 
ties of the American Typefounders’ Company, and we 
understand it to be one of their purposes. 

They will have foundries or branches in all the 
larger cities of the union, and some in more remote 
localities where there is no large city. In each of these 
foundries or branches they propose to carry a stock of 
type from all the prominent foundries within the com- 
pany, so that a printer in any part of the country can 
select from a combined specimen book, which will be 
issued, and procure his stock, without delay or extra 
charges, from the nearest foundry or branch. 

The new company has control of elaborate modern 
casting machines which make type in large quantities 
much cheaper than it can be turned out by the machin- 
ery now used, and they claim that the product of these 
machines is superior to ordinary type. They also own 
the new system of punch-cutting by machinery, 
invented and patented by Mr. L. B. Benton, of Mil- 
waukee, which not only furnishes better punches, but 
largely reduces the cost of this most expensive element 
in the production of new faces. 

It is an interesting fact that such a combination as 
the new company would have been impossible but for 
the adoption of a universal standard of type bodies like 
the point system. It is also a fact that the improved 
methods of manufacture which can be made available 
by the associated founders were too elaborate to be 
utilized by a single concern. They are, like a type- 
setting machine, economical only when a large product 
is required. 

In conclusion, this is the position of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and we believe it should be that of every 
fair-minded business man. 

The American Typefounders’ Company is composed 
of business men of the highest standing. All par- 
ties —typefounders out of the association as well as 
those in it, and the printers themselves — are agreed 
that the trade is in a deplorably chaotic state. This 
the new company promises to remedy to the entire sat- 
isfaction of purchasers, and agrees that there will be 
no advance in prices. Now, if they can accomplish 
these benefits to the printer, and at the same time 
increase their own profits, who will be harmed by it 
and what cause has the printer to complain ? 

We will simply wait. There is nothing to be 
gained by making an outcry before anyone is menaced. 
Printers are not purblind. If these gentlemen do not 
carry out their promises there will be ample time to call 
them to account and nothing will be lost by the delay. 
If they do carry them out sincerely the American 
Typefounders’ Company will not only secure its share 
of the patronage, but also the gratitude of the great 
printing fraternity. 








THE 


WOMEN COMPOSITORS. 

HE New York Sun, a few weeks ago, printed an 

article giving the experiences and observations of 
a woman who has worked at the printing trade for 
thirty years and made a success of it. ‘‘ The girl who 
is thinking about an occupation, with a view to making 
it support her, might do a great deal worse than to 
learn the printer’s trade,’’ such is the negative encour- 
The 
reporter who interviewed the woman is frank enough. 
After stating that ‘‘she is one of the few women who 
have proved that women can and do rise above the 
ranks, and is one of about four women in New York 
city who are forewomen in printing establishments, he 
goes on to say of her work, ‘‘she has charge of the 
book department of her house, and is responsible for the 
work done by from seven to fifteen employés, according 
to the amount of work hand.’’ ‘The frankness 
comes in at the statement: ‘* Her pay is $18 a week, 
which is a very good salary indeed, as women’s wages 
run, though it may be remarked in passing that she 
replaced a man at $22.’’ Just merely in passing ! 
‘“’The wages paid women in the printing trade range 
from $9 to $25. ‘Twelve or fourteen is about the aver- 
age. Women would be more valuable, of course, if 
they didn’t require so much waiting on. If an office 
employs five or six women, it has to employ a boy to 
do odd things for them, or they will bother the men 
employés so much asking to have things lifted or 
carried that the men won’t work in the office.’’ After 
accepting lower wages to get a position which this last 
sentence admits they are not capable of filling satisfac- 
torily, it does seem rather too much to ask the men 
employés to assist in lowering their own wages. 

But then the ‘‘ forelady’’ says in palliation of the 
men objecting: ‘‘ The men, of course, are hardly to be 
blamed for disliking to see girls come into the offices. 
They do injure the trade, because they accept far less 
wages than a man can support his family on. As com- 
positors they are fully as competent as men. They 
carry out instructions more accurately. Their home 
training in neatness has its effect on their work. ‘They 
are steadier workers, too, and they don’t run out every 


agement of the opening sentences of the article. 


on 


’ 


few hours to see a man.’ 

To the claim that women are as competent as men, 
we offer in rebuttal, the words of no less an authority 
than Mrs. Annie Besant, who, with her coadjutors, 
employs female help in doing the work in their print- 
ing office. Mrs. Besant says they could get the work 
done as cheaply if they employed union men, but she 
preferred to employ women, because they were, as a 
rule, underpaid. 

This is an admission of the inferiority of women, 
generally speaking, as workers in the printing office. 
If Mrs. Besant’s experience proves anything it is that 
while women are not paid so much as men, yet the 
result shows that men, although paid higher wages 
than women, turn out the work as cheaply. In regard 
to the claim of superior ‘‘neatness’’ on account of 


cay 
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home training, etc., which, it is claimed, has its effect 
on women’s work, we doubt if women are generally 
any less slovenly than men. If they are steadier 
workers, which is doubtful, they are 
talkers, and if they don’t run out every few hours to 
see a man they do to see a woman — besides making a 
practice of coming late to their work in the morning 


indefatigable 


and at noon. 

We are not desiring to belittle or discourage women 
workers in the printing office, but are merely desirous 
of putting matters in a plain light and on a proper 
basis, letting the sentimental part of the matter take 
care of itself with the assistance of the space-fillers on 
the daily press. Let us give women all the recogni- 
tion and help possible, but do not let us encourage her 
when endowed with energy and talent to waste them 
in climbing to the dizzy pinnacle of the position of a 
‘*forelady ’’ of a female printery at $18 per week. Let 
us paraphrase the Sv and tell our women that ‘‘ the 
girl who is thinking about an occupation with a view 
to making it support her might do a great deal bette) 
than to learn the printer’s trade.’’ 


’ 


THE MACKELLAR SYSTEIS1 OF MEASURING TYPE 


COFIPOSITION. 

ISAPPREHENSION has arisen in regard to the 
M system of type measurement recommended at 
the Syracuse convention, the method advocated being 
spoken of as the Rastall system, whereas the MacKel- 
lar system was adopted. We take pleasure in printing 
on another page the substance of a pamphlet recently 
issued by Mr. MacKellar, being a revision of that pub- 
lished in May last. 
In a letter received from Mr. MacKellar he says: 
he restrictions that have been thrown around this 
system by the International Union and subordinate 
unions induced me to endeavor to originate some other 
method which would require no safeguards whatever. 
While it was impracticable for the typefounders to 
the lower-case alphabet 


66 TN 


make the measurement of 
always conform in length to fifteen of its own lower- 
case letter m’s, they would not undertake the other 
arbitrary exaction of making the thirteen letters in the 
large boxes of the case equal in length the thirteen 
letters in the smaller boxes of the case. There is no 
reason nor justice in this ruling; it does not follow 
that the type in the large boxes of the case are the 
most frequently used. Among the thirteen letters they 
claim are most frequently used they substitute the 
lower-case m for the lower-case /, while the latter, 
though contained in one of the smaller boxes of the 
case is in forty per cent more frequent use than the 
former letter.’’ 

The French method, says Mr. Morrissey, of setting 
up the alphabets of the type used as many times as may 
be required to fill the measure and then counting the 
letters, is unfair, only in a lesser degree than the em 
measure, as certain letters of the alphabet occupy greater 


space and a lower ratio of use in proportion to others. 
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The measurement by ‘‘ems’’ has its evident defects, 
and the adoption of the MacKellar system will inaugu- 
rate as fair and equitable a measure of type composition 
as can be devised. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
EDITING THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. 
BY EMERSON P. HARRIS. 

HE periodical is primarily a medium of communi- 
cation with a certain list of people. The publisher 
is engaged in a business analogous to that of the pro- 
prietor of a telephone exchange, in that he undertakes 
to secure and retain a list of subscribers with whom he 
has constantly the means of communication. But the 
publisher having no monopoly of the mechanical means 
of transmitting ideas can only secure and retain his 
subscribers through the merits and utility of the matter 
which is conveyed through his medium. In view of 


this fact the publisher finds it advantageous to discrimi- | 
nate more or less carefully as to the character of the | 


matter which he admits to his columns, with the view 
to pleasing and thus retaining or increasing his list of 
readers. He frequently incurs great expense to secure 
the most desirable matter for his reading columns. 
Further care is taken that this matter have attractive 
headings, that a nice adjustment be secured between 


economy of space and legibility, and, in short, that the | 


whole be as pleasing and useful as possible to the 
reader. ‘This is done with the view to both securing an 
increase of revenue from subscriptions and also making 
the paper more valuable as an advertising medium on 
account of increased circulation. The publisher not 
infrequently assumes that he must not only present a 
collection of reading matter sufficiently desirable of 
itself to insure the sale of the paper, but he must also 


include a bonus to offset a certain drawback to the 


attractiveness of his paper in the form of unsightly 
and obtrusive advertising columns. For it is assumed 
that while the less fastidious will simply regard the | 
advertisements with indifference, to many readers the 
paper will be rendered less desirable on account of this 
impertinent vulgarity. Perhaps the editorial nose 
snifing the esthetic and intellectual atmosphere of 
‘‘our readers’’ and hanging with satisfaction over the 
‘accepted ’’ contribution or his own offspring 
shows a very perceptible elevation at the necessity of 
contemplating the obnoxious ‘‘ ad’’ which is under the 
humiliating necessity of paying to be tolerated. 

The attitude of the publisher toward the advertiser 
is apt to be based upon the assumption that the adver- 
tising matter is not only valueless to the readers as a 
whole but objectionable to many of them. He there- 
fore accords the advertising matter of his paper such | 
treatment as will pass muster with the advertiser, but 
without any regard to the interests of readers or coop- 


ce ” 


we 


eration with the advertiser. 

The relative amount of revenue from subscriptions 
(56 per cent) and from advertising (44 per cent) for the | 
whole press of the country, would seem to indicate that | 
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the advertiser not only pays his share of the mechanical 
expenses and fixed charges but also pays a part of the 
expenses directly incurred for the reading matter. That 
is, the advertiser, after paying his share of the expenses, 
is obliged to hire the reader to tolerate his announce- 
ments. But no matter how the reader thinks he regards 
the advertising, not an advertisement brings returns to 
the advertiser until it is read, heeded and acted upon 
by the reader. The $100,000,000 annually expended 
for newspaper advertising in this country must in the 
very nature of the case facilitate the reader in buying 
just as often as it facilitates the advertiser in selling. 
Advertisers would spend this large sum in advertising 
only on condition that they could thereby effect sales 
justifying the expenditure, which means that the 
exchange of several hundred millions of dollars worth 
of commodities is effected by advertising. ‘To the 
extent that the reader has been facilitated in the pur- 
chase of this vast amount of commodities by advertise- 
ments, to that extent he has been benefited by this 
department of his newspaper or other periodical. It is 
hard to put one’s hand upon the man who heeds an 
advertisement, but all the same somebody heeds its 
suggestions sufficiently to induce a decided annual 
increase in the amount spent for printers’ ink. In a 
recent letter an eminent economist writes, ‘‘I am not 
myself conscious of having ever been induced to buy 
anything by an advertisement. I do not recall ever 
having looked for an advertisement except to find out 
railway time tables. I am conscious of the fact that 
if every one were like myself it would never pay any- 
body to advertise anything.’’ But it seems to be’true 
that the transfer of several hundred millions of dollars 
worth of goods is more or less effected by advertising, 
that by reason of somebody’s heeding advertisements it 
pays to advertise, and that the high-grade publications, 
are the very best advertising mediums. 

One is not always conscious of the extent to which 
he may be influenced by advertising in making his 
purchases. And he will be especially reluctant to 
admit his indebtedness in this direction when in his 
mind such an admission is equivalent to a confession 
of being a victim to the tricks, traps, extravagance and 
misrepresentation which, with too much reason, he 
associates advertising. ‘The assumption that customers 
are only to be made by slyly catching the unwilling, 
by a resort to the outlandish and novel, is as uncom- 
plimentary to the reader as it is false. 

Legitimate trade is mutually advantageous to the 
buyer and seller. The buyer will be as willing to be 
facilitated in his purchases as the seller is to be helped 
to sell. In the long run the value of advertising to the 
advertiser must depend upon the service it renders the 
buyer. The real essence of advertising is that it makes 
known, and the extent to which it renders this only 
possible service must determine its permanent value. 
It can serve the advertiser only by serving the reader. 
There are multiplying thousands of commodities from 
a multitude of sources of production on one side with 
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numberless consumers with numerous diverse wants 
on the other. The advertising focuses the informa- 
tion of production for the benefit of the consumer. 
It is a difficult and important task. ‘The business of 
the editor of the advertising medium is to stand between 
the producer and consumer and receive the announce- 
ments of the one in as clear and definite a form as pos- 
sible, and to edit, classify and arrange all this informa 
tion for the greatest benefit of the other. ‘This is a 
very different thing from acting merely as printer for 
the advertiser. As all legitimate transfers of goods are 
mutually beneficial to both parties, so the interests of 
the writers and readers of advertisements are mutual. 
Such treatment of the information of the advertising 
columns as will give it the greatest possible usefulness 
to the reader is at the same time the truest cooperation 
with the advertiser. 

The advertising columns are useful to the reader 
even as now presented, but they can be made much 
more attractive and useful by giving them a fraction of 
the attention now bestowed upon the reading columns. 

The codperation of the advertiser must be secured. 
He must be induced to give in his advertisements the 
information most useful to the reader. Put himself in 
the reader’s place and avoid such gush, bosh, and 
hyperbole as he would not think of using in conversa- 
tion or correspondence with a friend or customer. The 
prospective buyer is interested in the commodity he 
thinks of purchasing. He needs information. It is 
because of this small kernel of needed information that 
advertising pays, and in spite of the extravagant and 
ludicrous language and irrelevant matter used. What 
makes known is wheat, all else is chaff. It often pays 
a paper to volunteer the services of one of its staff to 
suggest and revise for the advertiser. Local rates may 
include a charge for this service to the advertiser or 
the publisher may content himself with the stimulus it 
gives to advertising. More editorial tact is needed to 
help scent out the best information for the reader and 
put it in the best shape. 

Rigid classification should be adhered to. ‘The 
writer is aware of the constant temptation to depart 
from classification. The blandishment and the dollars 
of advertisers on one side and the whims and exi- 
gencies of the composing room on the other, often 
make life a burden. But it never pays to be prosti- 
tuted by an advertiser, and they will find a way 
upstairs to do what they know they must. With a 
large amount of advertising it is almost as absurd to 
ignore classification as it would be to ignore an alpha- 
betical arrangement in a directory or dictionary. How 
would a theater like to have its announcement taken 
from the amusement column? and how would the 
reader like it? All advertising would be more con- 
sulted if it were better classified. Of course many 
advertisers depend largely and some wholly upon 


catching the unwilling reader, upon what might be — 


called the bill board value of an advertisement. But 
trick and trap advertising are not profitable when we 
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consider, as the publisher is bound to do, the damage 


they inflict upon advertising generally. Even the 


novel, striking and eccentric must form the exception 
and not the rule, and are far from uniformly profitable. 


It is true in an increasing degree that an advertise- 
ment is read and acted upon because the reader seeks 
to read it and deliberately considers it advantageous to 
act upon it. 

It pays to make the advertising columns as com- 
plete as possible by making special effort to secure such 
advertisements as the reader has need to consult and 
the right to expect to find. It will often be found 
advantageous to supplement the information of the 
advertising columns by giving needed hints about 
commodities of interest to readers. Pertinent general 
points which will stimulate trade and not detract from 
the dignity of the reading matter columns can fre- 
quently be obtained from the advertiser. 

With a realization of the real importance of the 
periodical as a necessary medium of communication 
between the producer and consumer, in which each is 
equally interested, and a recognition of the fact that 
only as the medium serves the buyer can it profit the 
seller, the publisher will take a candid, sincere attitude 
toward the reader, do his best to make advertising 
truthful and helpful, and thus truly cooperate with the 
paying, staying, honest advertiser, who is the back- 
bone of the great and rapidly increasing periodical press 
of the country. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WISE PRINTERS AND— OTHERWISE. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

CARCELY any two employing printers conduct 
S their business in the same way, yet there are cer- 
tain well-defined varieties to one or another of which 
nearly every one may be assigned. 

There is the ‘‘ practical’? man, for instance. He 
takes great pride in being a good workman, and loses 
no opportunity to exploit the fact. He rolls up his 
sleeve and spends his energy doing the work of a cheap 
compositor, while the larger interests are neglected. 
Having been brought up to set type steadily for ten 
hours per day, his range of vision is too limited to see 
how much more profitable it would be to hire a com- 
positor to do this work, while he gave the general 
business the attention it needs. Printers are not hard 
to find who become so engrossed in a rush job as to 
almost snub a prospective customer who desires to talk 
over his work before ordering. They have no time to 
chat with a friend who drops in and whose good will 
may be valuable ; no time to get out among men, make 
acquaintances and become known in the community ; 
no time to study the wishes of patrons, anticipate prob- 
able orders and ‘‘ go for ’em,’’ make plans for ventures 
which will prove profitable; no time to watch what 
others are doing and profit by their experience. ‘That 
the ‘‘ practical’? man can set type, run a press or bind 
a book, oz a pinch, is well, for he will know when his 
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men are doing the sort of work they should; but a 
devotion to the merely mechanical, to the neglect of 
business management, is a serious mistake and a clog 
on the whole venture. 

Then there is the ‘‘ schemer.’’ His head is full of 
all sorts of plans. He always has some idea in his 
head, and sees ‘* millions in it’’ until trial proves him 
mistaken. Then he drops it, and immediately pours 
out his enthusiasm on some other scheme, usually end- 
ing in the same disastrous way. ‘The greatest trouble 
is that he usually sticks up his scornful nose at the 
little daily jobs, as beneath the one whose magnificent 
schemes are about to develop rich results, save. The 
schemes may be all right, and another may pick one up 
where he discards it and make it into a good thing — 
the fault lies in the schemer, who hasn't it in him to 
bring anything to a successful issue. The fire of his 
enthusiasm is all ‘‘ kindling ’’ and soon burns out, tak- 
ing a fresh start with a new subject, however. His 
most prominent feature is his hopefulness. No matter 
how many failures he has had, he is dead sure that the 
present scheme is a winner and no mistake. His affairs 
become daily more involved and usually swamp him in 
the end. Yet his greatest lament is that he was not 
allowed time to work out his latest scheme and clear 
up his whole business with it. 

Everybody knows the ‘‘ conservative ’’ man. 
so cautious about taking advantage of offered opportu- 
nity that some one else jumps in ahead. He is so 
doubtful about the utility of a new series of type that 
he does not buy it until everybody else has used it and 
He spends his money on old- 
‘‘new-fangled ’’ improve- 
He is continually a little 


He is 


worn off the novelty. 
style machinery, for fear the 
ments may prove failures. 
behind, and as a result pokes along in a very slow way, 
risking little, gaining less. 

The swaggerer is a familiar character in the busi- 
He usually wears a stovepipe hat, set on 
the back of his head. His tremendous business is his 
constant topic of conversation. He likes to tell how 
he laid every competitor out dead cold on occasion. 
He receives his customers with a condescension which 


ness also. 
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doubtless should impress them with the important favor | 


he is doing them in deigning to receive them and their 
paltry orders at all. In public he spends as if a million 
was in his pocket ; in private, to collect bills from him 
is like drawing blood from a turnip or a blister with 
the moonlight. He is great on sports, and oftem a 
patron of the turf, 
He fills a large section of the public eye—in_ his 
mind —and would be much surprised to really see him- 
But he never does see, and 


the watercourse or the diamond. 


self as ‘‘ithers see ‘im.”’ 
when his business finally comes crashing down about 
his silk hat he hits upon every reason for the failure 
except the right one. 

Then there is the 
the wrong side of things. 
with lugubrious tales of poor business, finds fault 
because they make so much trouble by wanting what 


‘*cranky ’’ cuss, who always sees 
He “ entertains ’’ customers 











they want; turns an indifferent, surly face to every 
comer who does not bring an order; continually nags 
his workmen, who finally give up trying to please him 
because they learn he does not mean to be pleased if he 
can avoid it. He gets angry if his customers are cap- 
tious or critical, and lets them know it plainly ; in fact, 
he prides himself secretly on his candor and honesty of 
speech, when really he is simply making himself too 
disagreeable to tolerate patiently. After he has driven 
away his best customers, his best friends, his best work- 
men, by his churlishness, his business naturally goes 
to pieces and he grumblingly returns to the case, 
which he never should have left. 

Then, there is the man who imagines his business 
will run itself. As a workman he dreamed of the day 
when he should become an employer as a day of deliver- 
ance, freedom, independence. And he proceeds to take 
his ease, with the idea that in some occult way the busi- 
ness will take care of itself and him. He comes to the 
office at g and goes home at 4 or 5 o'clock, spending the 
hours reading papers, loafing about town 
He hires a book- 


intervening 
and having an easy time generally. 
keeper to keep his accounts, a solicitor to get orders, a 
collector for bills, a manager to look after things gener- 
ally, without giving a single hour's close attention to 
the business himself. When he finds no profits appear 
he blames it upon his manager and hires another one. 
Some fine day his creditors descend upon him suddenly, 
the sheriff sells him out and some better man steps in. 

Then there is the easy-going, good-natured printer. 
His workmen do as they please because he is too weak 
to object. His customers ‘‘ work’’ him for ridiculously 
low prices, because he is too ready to believe what they 
say. Salesmen find him an easy victim, as he is easily 
talked into buying. Deadbeats find his good nature an 
and ‘‘stick’’ him again and again, his child- 
like faith in men seeming to be unshakable, no matter 
how bald and rank the deception. Overcharges in bills, 
in work, in expenses, in prices, etc., pass through his 
hands with scarcely an objection, because he does not 
think it worth while to ‘‘ kick.’’ As everybody takes 
advantage of him, it is not surprising if he sooner or 
later reaches the bottom of his resources, and dies a 
victim of his own unbusiness-like qualities. 

Once in a great while a man is found who succeeds 
in everything, whose every touch transforms into gold. 
Study him well and you will find that he is quick-witted, 
thoroughly familiar with his business, not afraid of 
work, polite and pleasant to all, self-poised and self- 
reliant, not afraid to say No, far-sighted, knows what 
is right and is firm in maintaining his position, even- 
tempered and active, keeps up the quality of his work 
at all hazards, has a strict regard for truth and honor, 
thus winning lasting respect, confidence and good will 
ivery body 


easy prey 


from customers, employés and associates. 
feels kindly toward him, and has implicit trust in his 
sterling qualities. Such a man builds up a business 
which will stay by for a lifetime, and bring lasting 
profit and pleasure. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT AMERICAN TYPE- 


FOUNDERS’ COMPANY.* 

NUMBER of years have elapsed since any change 

in the list prices of type and material have been 
made, and the reduced price list in this article will be 
studied with interest by printers and publishers. Lead- 
ing typefounders have for some time considered the 
prevailing prices inequitable, especially since the vary- 
ing discounts have resulted in unsettling the values of 
printing material. The new price list is established for 
the purpose of restoring values to an equitable basis, 
without increasing them and without injustice to any 
of the parties concerned. 

It is not without gratification that the American 
Typefounders’ Company is thus enabled, in its first 
the 
United States, to furnish indisputable evidence that its 


communication to the great printing trade of 


purpose is to share with its patrons the benefits to be 
derived from a consolidation of interests, and from the 
improved machinery and methods of manufacture in its 
possession. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


Is. 


25 lbs. and over. 
Benton's Self 


with 


pla 


Plain Dis 
1 Poste 


Body fonts ordered without spaces or quads will be 


charged 3 cents per pound extra. 

Old type and plates, delivered at foundry, taken in 
exchange for new type at list prices, at the following 
Old type, 7 cents ; old stereotype and electro- 
type plates, 4 cents per pound. 

Plain display type, such as titles, lightfaces, antiques, 
ete., in job fonts, will be sold at 25 per cent discount. 

All new designs and patented faces are put up in 
fonts according to uniform schemes, at label prices. 

Benton’s self-spacing italic is furnished in complete 


rates : 


fonts, at regular label rates. 


* Circular letter issued from Western Department American Typefoun- 
ders’ Company; Chicago, January 16, 1893. 


The materials are compounded after bringing to- 
gether the various formulas heretofore used, including 
those for copper alloy and other copper amalgamated 
metals. Being the result of the experience of the oldest 
and most practical typefounders in the 
United States, they are the very best that can be made. 

Printers and publishers will find in the extensive 


prominent 


list of newspaper and book faces unequaled facilities 
for a selection to meet any requirement. 

The American Typefounders’ Company manufac- 
tures ninety per cent of the patented faces cast in 
America, and when desirability of style is considered, 
the proportion is even larger. 

TERMS OF SALE: Five (5) per cent discount for 
cash on monthly accounts, payable on or before the 
1oth of each month, at which date all accounts are due. 

The the 
reduced price list, and each foundry and branch is pre- 


following typefounders have adopted 


pared to furnish type and material from any or all of 
the others, so that a purchaser in any part of the coun- 
try may address the one nearest to him : 


DICKINSON. TYPEFOUNDRY, Boston. 
BOSTON TYPEFOUNDRY, Boston. 
THE CONNER ‘TYPEFOUNDRY, New York. 
MacKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FounprRyY, Philadelphia, 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN Founpry, Pittsburgh, 
(Pittsburgh Branch.) 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN FOUNDRY, Chicago. 
(Chicago Branch.) 
MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN Founpry, Buffaio. 
(Buffalo Branch 
CoLnLtins & M’LEESTER FouNnpry, Philadelphia. 
JOHN RYAN FounpRy, Baltimore 
ALLISON & SMITH FouNpDRY, Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI TYPEFOUNDRY, Cincinnati. 
CLEVELAND TYPEFOUNDRY, Cleveland. 
CENTRAL TYPEFOUNDRY, St. Louis. 
St. Louis TYPEFOUNDRY, St. Louis. 
MARDER, LuSE & Co. FouNpDRY, Chicago. 
MARDER, LusE & Co. FouNDRY, Omaha. 
(Omaha Branch.) 
Lusk & Co. FounpRy, Minneapolis. 
(Minneapolis Branch.) 
Lusk & Co. FounpRY, St. Paul. 
(St. Paul Branch.) 
Lusk & Co. FouNpRY, Kansas City. 


(Kansas City Branch.) 


MARDER, 
MARDER, 
MARDER, 


BENTON-WALDO TYPEFOUNDRY, Milwaukee. 
DENVER TYPEFOUNDRY, Denver. 


HE PANTS FOR FAME. 


A boy in the Wichita schools has been suspended for read 
ing the following essay on pants: ‘t Pants are made for men 
and not men for pants. Women are made for men and not for 
When a man pants for a woman and a woman pants 


Such pants don’t last. 


pants. 
for a man, they are a pair of pants. 
Pants are like molasses ; they are thinner in hot weather and 
thicker in cold. 
ing the eclipse. 
might be mistaken. 


The man in the moon changes his pants dur- 
Don't you go to the pantry for pants, you 
Men are often mistaken in pants. Such 
much 


mistakes make breeches of promise. There has been 


discussion as to whether pants is singular or plural. Seems to 
us when men wear pants they are plural, and when they don't 
wear any pants it is singular. Men go on a tear in their pants, 
and it is all right; but when the pants go on a tear it is all 
"— Guthrie State Capital. 


wrong. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 
BY IRVING. 

N the matter of new books of verse the West seems to be 
| holding its own. Mention has already been made in THE 

INLAND PRINTER of the privately printed ‘“ Valeria and 
Other Poems,” by Miss Monroe. A regular trade edition, 
including the Columbian Ode, is now in the market and may 
be had by anyone. This noteworthy volume has been so gen- 
erally reviewed that it seems unnecessary to take further 
notice of its contents here. The generous advertising given 
the book must bring it before many who will be glad to make 
its acquaintance, and to know that in Chicago Mr. Eugene 
Field and Mr. George Horton are not making the journey 
alone to Parnassus. 

Of a different order of poetry is Mr. William Rufus Perkins 
“Bleusis,”’ which, with the author’s ‘‘ lesser Poems,’’ now 
makes its bow to the general public, with the imprint of A. C. 
McClurg & Co. on the title-page. ‘‘Eleusis’’ first appeared 
anonymously in May, 1890, in a privately printed edition, and 
many were the guesses as to its authorship. The New York 
Critic, with its usual perversity in relation to western books, 
reviewed it savagely, and when its authorship became known 
the editors of that enterprising journal offered a half-hearted 
apology for their treatment of a book by an old contributor. 
Some additions to ‘‘ Eleusis’’ are noted in the new edition, the 
stanzas on page 97 to 107, inclusive, not having appeared in 
And among these stanzas are some of the 
The lines on Paestum and its ruined 


’ 


the private issue. 
best in the collection. 
temples are not suggestive of the poem by Samuel Rogers, but 
they recall the picture by Turner: 
* Gray aisles of Paestum, echoing yet 
‘To deep-toned songs and temple-strings, 
From out your perfect ruin springs 
A joy my heart cannot forget. 


O ruined columns by the sea, 
Caressed tonight by deathful mist, 
Your perfect contours once were kissed 
By the prime lips of Italy.” 


Mr. Perkins has handled the form of ‘‘In Memoriam ”’ very 
successfully, but his pessimism is often more strongly suggestive 
of Fitz-Gerald’s Omar than it is of Tennyson, as in the follow- 
ing, to give a single instance : 


“O struggling Soul! thy heirdom thrills 
With hope that maddens, then denies ; 
. ‘I am thy love!’ the phantom cries, 
And then with treacherous scorning kills. 


Move onward, Soul, within thy round, 
Nor strive the eternal springs to quaff; 
The Gods at high aspirers laugh, 

And will is left an hour unbound; 


Then, harsh with mockery and with scorn, 
Defiance meets thy wild appeals; 
And dark Despair, unheeded, feels 
’T'were better to have been unborn.” 


Thomas Paine has said something about the close proximity 
of the sublime and the ridiculous, but it is an easy step to take 
from ‘ Eleusis’’ to ‘‘Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas,’’ as 
both books are issued by the same publishing house. We doubt 
if the philosopher of ‘‘ Paint Creek’? has ever stood between 
the ruined temples of Paestum and the blue Mediterranean, 
but from this and his ‘‘ Advice, $5,’’ one should infer that he 
had often found himself between the devil and the deep sea. 


‘“On the shores of Yellow Paint 
I have heard the tempest roar, 
I have heard the falling crash 
Of the lightning-riven ash, 

Seen the branches of the oak, 

Like the world at large, half-broke, 

Seen the shattered sycamore. 
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Men and trees are scarcely twain, 
And the rules alike obtain, 
For the highest of renown 
Are the soonest stricken down; 
But the stupid and the clown 
They remain.” 

As the author chooses to veil his identity under the om de 
plume of ‘“Tronquill,’’ it is not our province to divulge his 
name, but he is, as he calls himself, a Kansan (practicing law 
in the Sunflower state), and many of his “rhymes” have a 
local application. ‘‘Ironquill’s”’ collected verses were first 
published by Mr. T. J. Kellam, of Topeka, Kansas, in 1885, and 
a copy of the book having been sent to Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
it elicited a characteristic letter from that worthy gentleman 
which we hope he will pardon us for putting in cold type, if 
he should ever learn that we had taken such a liberty. ‘‘ Thank 
you for the Rhymes of Ironquill,’’ writes Mr. Gosse. ‘‘On the 
very first page I find a most striking phrase : 


The trowels ring, 

And from the soil the burnished cities spring’ 
“is capital. I find I like the serious pieces best. The comic 
ones are not very intelligible to one who lives so far away as I 
do from ‘grange nominations’ and the lean Ki-yute. You can’t 
think how foolish I feel after reading ‘ Advice $5’ three times 
—it might be written in Tehgu for me. Such are already the 
clefts in our Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. 

“The book, however, interests me exceedingly. It is a 
strong home-growth, and welcome on that account alone. It 
mirrors, Ishould think, very exactly, your society, or a phase 
of it, out in your romantic Kansas, and I close it with a feeling 
that life here (in London) is very stupid, although, perhaps, 
‘nos rimes sont plus riches.’ I should like nothing better than 
to see something of your vivid life. 

“IT think ‘The Aztec City’ is perhaps the most striking of 
Ironquill’s poems.” 

Now Mr. Gosse never having ‘‘railroaded ”’ or practiced law 
out in “‘romantic Kansas,” he is perfectly excusable for not 
understanding ‘‘ Advice $5.”’ It relates, in an amusing way, the 
methods employed by grangers for ‘‘ getting even’’ with rail- 
roads whose officers decline to settle claims for the killing of 
live stock. And perhaps it is because of this comparative 
obscurity that ‘‘Ironquill’’ chooses to leave it out of the new 
edition of his ‘‘Rhymes.’’ One cannot help wishing he had also 
omitted the letter written by Judge McFarland anent ‘The 
Washerwoman’s Song.”’ ‘‘Ironquill’s’? poem on John Brown, 
which did not appear in the first edition, must have pleased 
Mr. Gosse could he have seen it: 


” 


“States are not great 
Except as men may make them ; 
Men are not great except they do and dare. 
But States, like men, 
Have destinies that take them — 
That bear them on, not knowing why or where.” 


There is no limping here, surely. 
“The Aztec City’ is too long to quote entire, but we must 
be pardoned two or three stanzas : 

“There is a clouded city, that doth rest 


Beyond the crest 
Where Cordilleras mar the mystic West. 


“There suns unheeded rise and re-arise ; 
And in the skies 
The harvest moon unnoticed lives and dies. 


‘“And yet this clouded city hath no night — 


Volcanic light 
Doth give eternal noon-tide, redly bright. 


‘““A thousand wells, whence crystal waters came, 
No more the same, 
Now send aloft a thousand jets of flame.” 
If all of Ironquill’s poems in this collection were of equal 
| merit with ‘‘The Aztec City’? and ‘John Brown,” his book 
would command admiration everywhere. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subjects, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 


please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 








THE CANADIAN PRINTING BUREAU. 


To the Editor : TORONTO, Ont., December 30, 1892. 

Mr. A. J. Magurn, in his able paper on the Canadian printing 
bureau, in the December number of your valuable journal, states 
that ‘‘a noticeable thing about the plant is, that with the excep- 
tion of the engines, it has all been purchased in the United 
States.””, Why Mr. Magurn should make such a statement I 
cannot understand, as from the publicity since given the mat- 
ter, he must be well aware of the fact that the entire outfit of 
type, brass rule, brass galleys, etc., which cost over $200,000, or 
more than two-thirds of the entire value of the printing bureau 
equipment, was purchased in Canada, and is either of Scotch 
or Canadian manufacture. The cutting machines, and much 
of the other machinery in use in the bureau are of English 
manufacture ; in fact, it was the policy of the then management 
of the printing bureau to obtain his outfit, as far as possible, 
either in Canada or Great Britain. 

Your kind insertion of this letter may have the effect of 
removing a false impression. R. L. PATTERSON. 


THE NEW TYPE SCALE. 

To the Editor: NEw York, N. Y., January 10, 1893. 

The decision arrived at by the Syracuse convention on the 
measurement of type composition will be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by all printers. In it they will see a forecast of the time 
when the petty wrangles that now disturb the harmony of com- 
posing rooms will be done away with. The manner in which 
the newspaper reports gave the decision or recommendation 
was soniewhat confusing: ‘That the lower-case alphabet of all 
faces of body-type shall not measure less than fifteen lower-case 
letter m’s of its own face, and that the thirteen letters of the 
alphabet most frequently used —cdeismnhoutaz—shall 
equal the remaining letters of the alphabet.”’ The first proviso 
involves this : 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
mnnmnnmnmmmmmmmmmmnm 
Here is a lean letter which yet gives the compositor a slight 
advantage, but so small as to be practically nil. To guard 
against that manipulation which compositors are so fearful of 
the second proviso seems adequate : 
acdehimnostuz 
bfgjklpqrvwxy 
It is evident that the letter m measure must be used type- 


wise, but the old measure must obtain columnwise. 
TALPA. 


FROM TORONTO. 

To the Editor: TORONTO, Ont., January 17, 1893. 

The glad New Year was ushered in here by what I am 
afraid will be the forerunner of serious trouble to the members 
of the craft in our city. Some two months ago two of the 
Rogers Typographs were set up in the Presbyterian office, but 
it was not till the 3d of the present month that matter set by 
them was ready for use. In the meantime girls were the oper- 
ators, and after repeated efforts on the part of the executive of 
No. 91 to avert trouble, nothing came of it, and on Monday, 
the gth, by order of the union, thirty-one people, the entire 
staff, walked out, and up to the present time they have stood 
5-4 
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firm for the right. The manager has not succeeded to any 
great extent in replacing his former employés, and from ap- 
pearances I do not think he will for some time to come. The 
action of our union will be indorsed by every right-thinking 
person when the position of affairs is made known. Mr. Rob- 
inson, manager of the office, is president of the Employing 
Printers’ Association, and being the first to put in the 
machines he is evidently backed up by those of the association 
who contemplate a like move. At the present time four of the 
larger book offices in the city have machines ordered, and if 
the Presbyterian was allowed to ignore our scale others would 
demand the same privilege. I am sure the scale in force here 
is not exorbitant, being placed at $14 per week of fifty-one 
hours. However, I suppose it had to come to an issue sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better. I trust that by the time of 
your next issue victory will have perched on the banner of 
No. gI. 

Since I wrote you last the Hvening News, after a losing 
struggle of six weeks, is again a union office, having uncondi- 
tionally surrendered and placed in its office an entire union 
staff. 

The Evening Star, which was started by the men who 
were locked out of the Mews, is in a flourishing condition, 
having at once sprung into popularity as the organ of the work- 
ingmen, and right well is it fighting on that line. A few days 
ago was started its own fast press, and there is at present every 
prospect of it proving a solid business and financial success. 

During the ews trouble Mr. John Ross Robertson was again 
approached and requested to make his office union. Aftera 
number of interviews terms were arranged and the men em- 
ployed in the composing room of the 7e/egram were initiated 
into the union, and after being without the pale for seventeen 
years the Zelegram is now a strictly card office. To Mr. John 
A. Cowan, an ex-member of No. 91, but now of Her Majesty’s 
Customs, great credit is due for the active part he took in 
bringing about the settlement, and for the first time in my 
recollection every newspaper office in the city is union — four 
morning and four evening. 

I was almost forgetting the new candidate for public favor 
that sprung into the ring a few weeks back —the Sun — an 
annexation paper, and from the initial numbers it is evidently 
not afraid to tell its readers its policy. I suppose that if it suc- 
ceeds in its chosen field this ‘‘ neck of woods’ 
part and parcel of the glorious republic to the south of us. 

Business in the book and job offices here is booming just at 
present, but I can assure you there are enough printers here to 
attend to it all. WELLINGTON. 


’ 


will ere long be 


THE NEED OF A COMPETENT FOREMAN. 


To the Editor: 
Occasionally there is 
under the supervision of 
nothing about good job printing nor how a jobroom should be 
managed. In such an office the foreman is a source of continual 


OAKLAND, Cal., January 12, 1893. 
a printing office with the jobroom 
a foreman that knows comparatively 


annoyance to a job printer who understands his business and is 
trying to keep up with the times in fine jobwork. He can’t set 
a line of script and space it correctly, and any job he sets would 
be a first-class specimen for a collection of monstrosities. When 
he attempts to criticise and mark a proof of a job set by a com- 
petent printer it is spoiled every time. 

Under such a foreman an ambitious artist will progress like 
a boy climbing a slippery pole—he will never get on top. 
Such an office generally runs behind at the end of the year, 
and all caused by the ignorance of the foreman, whereby jobs 
are dragged along, material wasted, etc. 

In this office a printer may work hard all day setting a job 
that the foreman couldn’t duplicate in the same time; then he 
takes a proof; it is read, corrected and another proof taken ; 
the foreman thinks it might be improved some by changing 
two or three lines, and, of course, they have to be changed, 
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A revise is then taken, which is handed to the respective 
solicitor who took the job to submit to the customer, but the 
solicitor thinks that a line or two ought to be set in lighter 
type or something else. Well, the foreman doesn’t know the 
difference, so he has the change made and another clean proof 
taken. When finally they are all satisfied it is taken to the 
customer, who tears his hair and howls and wonders why they 
can’t hire some printers that can set a job right side up. And 
he won’t have the job, so it has to be all set over again. Now, 
I want to ask, why wouldn’t it have been better to have sent 
the first good proof to the customer, and save all that time 
wasted in making useless changes ? 

In an office in this city, on all the jobs that are printed, one- 
third of the profit is lost before the job is ready for the press 
by trying to suit everyone with the job before it is shown to 
the customer, and a number of other items might be mentioned 
where time is lost and the patience of the printers worn, but 
suffice it to say that money would be made by putting a com- 
petent man in charge of such a jobroom. ANT IQUE. 


‘‘DOES COMPOSITION PAY ?”’ 

To the Editor : CHICAGO, January 18, 1893. 

As the above question is one which concerns a// printers 
both employers and employed, if you will permit me I will 
endeavor to show why. I served my apprenticeship (seven 
years) in England, and for several years had charge of printing 
offices there, and I had also twelve years’ experience in busi- 
ness on my own account. As I also worked as journeyman, 
both on ‘‘piece’’ and as ‘‘time hand,” I may fairly say I have 
been on ‘‘both sides of the fence,’ and am, perhaps, compe- 
tent to give some hints on the matter. As I never heard the 
complaint in England that ‘composition doesn’t pay” (apart 
from the croaking in almost all businesses, that they don’t pay) 
there might be some difference in the methods of running the 
printing business in the two countries which would suggest a 
remedy, and I am inclined to think such is the case. Speak- 
ing generally, I have nothing but praise for the equipment and 
management of American printing concerns which, as a rule, 
‘an give valuable pointers to the English printer; but in the 
matter of composition I maintain that the English method of 
estimating and paying for all piecework typesetting is the most 
practical and satisfactory. Composition, as you are aware, is paid 
for at per 1,000 evs, and the price varies with different sizes of 
type, and special classes of work carry certain extras with them. 
The ‘‘ make-up” is included in the charge for setting, and the 
imposition, which is also done by the ‘‘ companionship ”’ or its 
‘‘clicker,’’ carries a certain charge per sheet, varying accord- 
ing to whether the work be 8vo, 12mo, 16mo, etc. As all cor- 
rections, revises, etc., have been made at the expense of the 
“comp,” any variations from the original copy have to be paid 
for by the author, whose proofs are turned over to the com- 
panionship, who charge the time occupied in correcting them 
—and extraordinary proofs some of them are. As the matter 
is all made up into pages as fast as the matter is set — before 
reading —the charge for ‘‘author’s corrections’’ is frequently 
a heavy item in the total cost of a work. I have known, when 
author’s proofs have been returned, the ‘‘ printer’? — Anglice 
for “foreman ’’—to pass the word to have the whole matter 
reset, as being cheaper than to correct it. Any ‘fat’ the 
companionship can make out of the original matter is thus 
their privilege. As the work proceeds the mode of payment 
for it is thus: A page of a book contains — including headline 
and white line and a white line at foot —a certain number of 
ens of the type it is set in; consequently the cost of composi- 
tion of a sheet is got at at once by multiplying by the number 
of pages in the sheet. The extras the work carries is well 
known to the ‘printer’? and to the “‘clicker,’’ and at the end 
of the week the latter writes a bill for a certain number of 
sheets of the work and is paid on account; and only at the 
conclusion of the job is there anything but perfect sheets paid 
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for. The “clicker’’ draws the cash and pays each compositor 
either for the proportion he has set, or divides it into equal 
parts among the whole companionship, himself included ; for 
he has, in addition to making up the pages, set the heads, 
tails, whites and any blank pages necessary, as also the chap- 
ter headings, if wanted, and if he has any time to spare lays up 
the forms when a return of letter comes. 

I am, perhaps, unnecessarily minute in these details, but I 
want to show that in addition to enabling the employer to arrive 
at an unfailing method of estimating the cost of composition 
on bookwork, the ‘‘clicker’’ system is also more satisfactory to 
compositors, who by this method receive the entire cost of the 
work, where, as at present, the type is generally handled by 
three sets of hands—the compositor leaves it on galleys for 
the “make-up,” who in turn (in most offices) leaves it on the 
stone for the “‘stone-man ”’ ; a cumbrous and expensive division 
of labor, to which is traceable most, if not all, of the grievances 
the bookhands of today complain of. By this division of labor, 
much of the cost of a publication is incurred afer its actual 
composition, instead of forming part of the charge for compo- 
sition. This additional charge is very difficult to figure out 
under the present system, and is the main cause of the query, 
“Does composition pay ?”’ 

The English printers, at a comparatively recent meeting of 
employers and employés, mutually agreed on a revision of the 
piecework prices and the extras attendant thereon ; and should 
American boss printers decide to take steps to improve upon 
their present system and make composition afford them a fair 
return, as it should do, they have a good basis to work upon in 
the scale referred to; and a conference between the two parties 
most interested would doubtless result in a scheme as satisfac- 
tory to both sides as the London one referred to. A large 
quantity of work now done on time could be much more 
cheaply and expeditiously done by piece-hands, where a fair 
and equitable scale existed —a scale which, while not paying 
the compositor an exorbitant rate of wages, would enable the 
employer to calculate very closely what almost any description 
of work would cost per page or sheet. There may be some 
difficulties in the way of adopting this suggestion, but the diffi- 
culties are not insuperable. The writer once had charge of an 
office, in an important city in England, in which, in conse- 
quence of a difficulty with the printers’ society, the owners 
decided to pay piece-work for everything done in the office. 
That was several years ago, and I believe continues up to the 
present time. The scale of payment was peculiar, and gave 
the foreman something to do to keep track of; but the men 
who did the work were quite satisfied with it, as they earned 
about ten per cent over the regular wages paid in the other 
offices in the city. Should any of your readers feel interest 
enough in the matter a copy of the scale could doubtless be 
secured for publication, and the writer would be pleased to 
render any assistance to make it operative. H. MORTIMER. 





FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 

To the Editor : SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., January 9, 1893. 

Although the printing trade in this city is far from being as 
prosperous as might be desired, there has lately been a consid- 
erable increase in the business of the leading printing houses. 
In fact, some of the larger offices have been able to average up 
the year comparatively well, and claim for the year’s business 
an increase in trade over that transacted in 1891. This may be 
attributed, to a considerable extent, to the large amount of work 
supplied for the last election. The printing matter required in 
connection with the World’s Fair for official and advertising 
purposes has also served to increase business, one large estab- 
lishment having recently turned out 50,000 copies of a colored 
lithograph of the California building at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, and many other similar jobs being now under way. The 
increased number of books being published in this city is 
also a factor of great importance to the printers, helping, in a 
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lull of trade, to keep the hands employed, and preventing what 
would otherwise be dull times. At the present date there are 
several books in press, and the work being executed on these 
cannot, for style and typographical appearance, be excelled in 
any Office in the United States. 

At the last meeting of the San Francisco Typographical 
Union, held December 18, three new members were initiated, 
three new members were elected, and three proposals for mem- 
bership were received. W. E. Crockett and Daniel T. Riordan 
resigned as members of the newspaper executive committee, 
and W. A. Bushnell and E. Backess were elected to fill the 
vacancies, The amendment submitted at the November meet- 
ing proposing a minimum scale of $3 per day for the piece-work 
system in job offices was made the special order of business for 
the meeting to be held January 29. The committee appointed 
some time ago to prepare a plan for the reorganization of the 
union submitted its report, which was placed on file to be acted 
upon at the January meeting. 

The committee on reorganization states in its report that 
the investigation was commenced at the time of the settlement 
of the Call-Bulletin boycott, as this settlement put into the 
treasury a considerable sum of money and dates the beginning 
of the era of the union’s greatest strength and prosperity ; that, 
after a searching investigation, the committee has come to the 
conclusion that, with a few exceptions, none of the running 
expenses can be cut down without impairing the dignity and 
efficiency of the union ;, that these exceptions are connected 
with the Executive Committee, the publication of the Pacific 
Union Printer and advertised meeting notices in the local daily 
papers ; that a saving of $567 a year could be made by securing 
estimates on the printing of the union’s journal in the future ; 
by requiring the secretary to collect the moneys due on adver- 
tisements, which collections are now put into the hands of a 
collector who is paid for his services ; by not advertising the 
regular meetings of the union, the secretary’s monthly notices 
being sufficient for the purpose, and by reducing the number 
of the members of the Executive Committee to five with but 
one chairman, three of this committee to be newspaper men 
and two to be book and job men; that the present system of 
monthly meetings should be abolished, instead of which should 
be substituted monthly meetings of a board of delegates, 
elected by chapels to transact all current and unimportant 
business ; that the basis of representation in the board of dele- 
gates should be one for each twenty or less members in each 
chapel and that the term of office should be six months ; that 
besides the monthly meetings of the delegates, general meet- 
ings of the union should be held quarterly or semi-annually ; 
that in case of a strike or other serious emergency, the board of 
directors should call a special meeting of the union; that any 
amendment to the constitution or change in the scale of prices 
shall be submitted to a chapel vote, and shall require a two- 
thirds vote to carry. 

The difficulty existing between the pressmen’s union and 
the typothetze has not been settled amicably as anticipated. In 
reply to the communication received from the typothete, in 
which it was stated that on account of the pressmen’s union 
on the day before work was commenced on the Great Register 
having compelled the employing printers to pay the back dues 
of all pressmen in their employ by the threat that unless all the 
employing printers acceded to the demand no pressman would 
be allowed to work even in the offices that did comply, and 
that the typothetz regarded this action as an abrogation of the 
agreement of September 11, 1891, in which it was stated that 
any matters not covered by that agreement cannot properly be 
enforced by either party until ‘‘after consultation and agree- 
ment,’? and therefore considers itself released therefrom, the 
pressmen’s union has sent a long communication stating that 
they are the persons wronged, that the typothetz has violated 
the agreement, and that they accordingly declare themselves 
no longer bound to act in accordance with its terms. The docu- 
ment further states that the agreement has never been violated 
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by the union, but that it has been repeatedly disregarded by 
individual members of the typothete ; that the communication 
containing the notification of the pressmen’s union addressed 
to W. I. Sterett, who had the contract for printing the Register 
of Voters, was delivered to him personally on October 6, and 
not on October 21, the day before work was to be commenced ; 
that a copy of the resolution passed by the union was in the 
same envelope with the list of offices which employed non- 
union men and members who were in arrears for dues ; that Mr. 
Sterett acknowledges the receipt of this list but says he does 
not remember having seen or read the communication ; that 
if one was received it is proof that both were delivered ; that 
the motion passed was entirely outside of the agreement, had 
no connection therewith, and was entirely foreign to anything 
agreed upon ; that the statements made in the communication 
of the typothetze are not borne out by facts; and that some of 
the misstatements made can only be construed by the press- 
men’s union as willful on the part of the typothetz, since the 
latter organization had ample opportunity to avail itself of the 
truth. 
of the union, and James H. Roxburgh, its secretary. 
in the matter has yet been taken by the typothetz. 

The San Francisco rate on book and job composition is 4o 
cents, zo/ 30 as heretofore published in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

BE. P. 


The communication is signed by R. G. Rice, president 
No action 


MIR. VAN BIBBER REPLIES TO ‘«‘S. K. P.’’ 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, Ohio, January 10, 1893. 
Allow me to make a reply to our friend, S. K. P., of 
Chicago. I very much regret the intemperate tone of his 
letter, which was plainly written in anger. 
having written ‘‘in opposition to the interests of workingmen.”’ 
I thought at the time, and still think, that I wrote directly in 
their interest. S. K. P. errs in supposing that the results of the 
nine-hour day are already clearly known to workingmen and 
tohim. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.”’ Don’t 
be too sure in predicting the future. Suppose the results of the 
nine-hour day, when attained, were disappointing to you? I 
think that I did workingmen a real service in showing them a 
side of the question that they had not yet discussed. I know 
that all thoughtful workingmen appreciated any new light on 
the matter. But S. K. P. does not want any new light, nor any 
discussion of the subject whatever. He becomes personal and 
furious when any aspect of the thing is presented differing from 
his set opinions. For my part, I am always thankful for all the 
information I can get on any matter that I am interested in. I 


He accuses me of 


always want to hear the views of the opposition, and I want 
them presented in the strongest possible manner. ‘Then | 
know where I am, and know the dangers of my position. The 
men who rush into needless dangers, and who fail, are the men 
who look at only one side of a thing. I am sorry that our 
unions do not discuss both sides of this matter in the most 
thorough manner. When they do that they will be able to act 
intelligently. When they are first sure that they are right, 
then they will win in whatever they undertake. 

But this fanatical hatred of any argument of the question 
savors too much of the days of the inquisition. I object to so 
large a body of workingmen as the typographical union being 
led blindly into a serious contest without the fullest and freest 
examination of the ground beforehand. I do not look upon 
the contest as a thing to be lightly and carelessly undertaken. 
It may involve the loss of many weeks’ wages to very many 
men whose families are unable to stand the loss. ‘That is no 
light matter. I am interested in neither side of the question 
in the smallest degree. But I do get tired of seeing great 
struggles inaugurated by men who leap before they look. We 
have had enough of strikes of that kind. I am tired of strikes 
that end in nothing except tremendous loss to both employés 
and employers. I object to the typographical union being 
flung blindly into such a strike by a few fanatical so-called 
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leaders, who do not understand the question and do not want 
to understand it. 

S. K. P. pronounces my letters on the question ‘‘ nonsense.” 
I admit that they are nonsense to him. He is no more capable 
of understanding the laws which will cause the failure of the 
movement he champions than an Indian is capable of under- 
standing an electric railway. So it is all Greek or ‘‘nonsense”’ 
to him. 

This is the stripe of ignorant and horribly incompetent 
leadership that has cost the cause of labor so many totally 
unnecessary and distressing defeats. Where so many men are 
involved it pays to have the very best leadership and advice in 
the world. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





| Our cities are supported entirely by the purchases of the 


| farmers. 


Citizens can’t live off each other, any more than 
gamblers can. More wheat is consumed and more is wasted at 
a low price. At a high price, less is used and less is wasted. A 
small crop has to be held at a high price to enforce economy 


| and to make it last to the next crop. When the crop is large, 


free consumption and waste has to be encouraged by the 


| low price, so as to get the large crop out of the way of the next 


crop. 
Now, perhaps S. K. P. supposes that if an absolutely perfect 
combination of all our farmers were formed to sell no wheat at 


| less than a dollar a bushel, even if that combination included 


Suppose that the typographical union employed a | 


man of the grade of Judge Cooley, of Michigan, the present | 


chairman of the Interstate Commerce Law Commission to be 
their counsel and advocate? Suppose they engaged half his 
time at a salary of $10,000 a year, he to act for them to 
the very best advantage? 
compared with that of the present leaders, whose manage- 


How cheap that service would be | 
| to weigh on the price of the next crop. 


ment is beneath all contempt, and far worse than no manage- | 


ment at all. 

There is nothing wrong in unionism. It ought to be encour- 
aged. But unionism has against it nothing except the low 
grade of the shallow-pated, glib-tongued fellows who assume 
the leadership. Unionism calls for only the highest grade of 
leadership. ‘The numbers of the great army of unionists justify 
the employment of men of the very highest grade. There is 
nothing to dread at all in intelligent unionism. 
of all. 

But a locomotive in the control of an ignorant fool is to be 
dreaded. 

The record of loss is sickening. ‘The Burlington strike, the 
Homestead strike, the Buffalo strike and how many others. 
All from the leadership of glib fools who were incompetent to 
weigh the questions or estimate the results. And the silly vio- 
lence of the typographical union in stopping the issue of great 
daily papers. It looked so easy and plausible at the time. 
What was the natural result? Great publishers furnished all 
the money that inventors wanted —a thing they would never 
have done until driven to it by violence. ‘‘ The mills of the 
gods grind slow, but they grind exceeding fine.’’ The result 
has been the typesetting machines, that are just in their earliest 
infancy. What was gained to compensate for this tremendous 
blow? A few dollars for a few men, long since spent and 
gone. Small, shortsighted leaders are absolutely incapable of 
seeing ahead. There is nothing the matter with unionism 
except that it fails to employ only the most capable counsel 
obtainable. 

Of course S. K. P., having read my letters in a rage, did not 
at all understand them. Consequently, his comments are 
unworthy of a schoolboy. It is tedious to have to repeat things 
to such a person. He is unable to comprehend them, and the 
time of our readers is wasted by the necessary repetition. 

Of the operations of the law of supply and demand S. K. P. 
is as innocent as a child. I stated that if the grocers of the 
country were all to combine, and to agree to give only fourteen 
ounces to a pound, that the price per pound would fall, so 
as to exactly counterbalance the short weight. S. K. P. says 
that it would be simply raising the price per ounce, and asks, if 
every grocer joined in the movement, where the competition 
would come from to cause it to fall. If I must talk down to 
children, then I must. He believes that it could be done, and 
that it only requires complete combination to maintain the 
price of a fourteen-ounce pound at the price of the sixteen- 
ounce one. He has too much faith in combination. I have 
already told S. K. P. that it is a fixed law that every advance in 
the price of anything tends at once to cut down the demand 
and to narrow the market. The price of any commodity 
regulates itself, and no combination can raise or lower it. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to business in our country is 
the poverty of our farmers, caused by the low prices of wheat. 





every farmer in the world, that that would raise the price of 
wheat. Suppose that were tried with the present large crop? 
I will admit that all the wheat that would be sold this year 
would be sold at a dollar a bushel. But what of it? The price 
would lessen the consumption, and instead of the whole crop 
being sold a tremendous surplus would have to be carried over 
The scheme of four- 
teen ounces to a pound would fail for the very same reason. 


| The lessened demand would cause a surplus to be carried over 
| that would make the next year’s prices lower than ever. 


In 


| the nine-hour movement I will admit that you can temporarily 


It isa friend | 
| than S. K. P. realizes. 


carry your point. But there will be surplus labor, just as in the 
case of the wheat, there would be surplus goods. In other 
words, less hands will be required. The discharged ones will 
struggle to get back to work again, and that will undo the 
whole thing. The question is a much more complicated one 
He says that surely, sooner or later, 
everybody will be working nine hours. If that can be 
achieved, I certainly say, amen. But I very much fear 
that the inevitable tendency will be the other way as our 
population increases in density. At present the labor of 
one supports a whole family. In densely crowded countries 
this is no longer possible. I fear the same condition will 
reach this country when the population is much denser than 


| at present. 


/ non-union men are so blind as not to come into the union. 


I have tried to point out to union workingmen some of the 
difficulties of the ground over which they propose to* pass. 
What I have said to them will bear their most careful consider- 
ation. I suggest to S. K. P. that he go carefully over my 
previous letters without any personal feelings, and not leave 
any point in them till he thoroughly understands it. It is not 
well to hear only one side of a question. He wonders why all 
All 
the typefoundries would not come into the typefounders’ trust. 
I confess I cannot see why, myself. No force or persecution 
will compel all men to be either catholics or protestants. 
There will be dissenters as long as the world lasts. We must 
take this as an accepted fact. 

A paper-maker wants to sell his paper at a high price. The 
printer wants to purchase it at a low price. But there is no 
war between them. They are the best of friends. The paper- 
dealer wants the printer to prosper that he may use plenty of 
paper. The printer wants the paper-maker to prosper that he 
may be amply able to supply him. They arrive at their prices 
without the smallest ill-feeling. I commend their methods to 
labor organizations. 

And in closing, I will say to S. K. P. that I am not “trying 
to square myself”? with anybody or with any class. That is 
not the ‘‘sort of a hairpin’? Iam. I was taught in the army to 
face danger freely, and to keep the colors floating in full view 
of the enemy. I never indulge in personal abuse of either man 
or cause from behind a xom de plume or initials. I never say 
a thing that I do not believe to be the truth. When I flinch 
from the truth to curry favor with any living man or men, I 
shall lose respect for myself. What I have said in my letters 
on the nine-hour question has been said honestly in the inter- 
ests of the poor workingmen, and to protect them against their 
fool leaders. Worthless leaders experiment at the working- 
man’s expense. ANDREW VAN BIBBER. 











FROM FRANCE. 


PARIS, France, January 5, 1893. 


To the Editor : 
The expired year has been unsatisfactory for the printing 
trade, and more compositors have experienced longer stretches 


of non-employment than hitherto. This situation implies 
unceasing recurrence to the strong boxes of the benefit socie- 
ties. Nor is the immediate outlook bright. Perhaps in August, 
when the campaign for the general elections opens, business 
will quicken up in the newspaper world. It is not in the latter 
the test of trade activity is to be found, for the journals bring 
out no supplements when important events are stirring; they 
merely exclude other matter. Then, again, three-fourths of 
the newspapers have three out of their four pages stereotyped. 
This explains the wearisome monotony of the sheets. The 
birth of a journal causes never any joy in the printing world. 
All the odds are in favor of its succumbing to the diseases of 
infancy. Financial schemes being at a very low ebb, and com- 
pany promoters viewed somewhat as Ishmaelites, no forming 
of a page, or of all the pages, of a struggling or a newly 
launched journal is required to boom El Dorados. Excepting 
a half-dozen of newspapers, the only advertisements to be met 
with are connected with patent medicines, and it is question- 
able if they are remunerative, judging from the competition 
between the rival medicaments. 

The provinces accuse Paris of sending out travelers to snap 
up printing contracts at cutting-out prices. The opposite 
charge would be nearer the truth. However, not many orders 
are now sent to Belgium and Switzerland. The publishing 
trade has been very depressed in 1892. Sales are not only less 
in the home market, but the tons of books and periodical liter- 
ature shipped to South and Central Americas find no buyers. 
The government offices have, on the contrary, kept printing 
presses well employed. There is no unique printing establish- 
ment for the state. Each minister is free to have its official or 
blue-book literature brought out by any printer not only in 
Paris, but in the provinces. The Jmprimerie Nationale is 
popularly believed to be the government printing establish- 
ment. It executes a good deal of current official work, but it 
has not the plant to meet all demands, is rather slow, its tariff 
is higher, and it inclines to the specialty of high-class printing 
in Oriental languages. 

During the holiday season journals and periodicals are 
largely occupied with reviews of gift-books. The period might 
be called the Leipsic fair of French literature. Each publish- 


ing firm supplies from its varied catalogue show specimens of | 


letter-press and illustrations. The notices of the works are so 
many puffs, and mostly written by the authors themselves. 
Garrick wrote the criticisms on his own acting. Although the 
matter supplied by the firms is stereotyped, the journals, etc., 
are paid as if the matter had been separately set up. Just as in 
the mammoth dry goods store, each establishment has its own 
printing office and sends its advertisements in stereo to the 
publications, paying all the same setting-up prices. This will 
help the revenue of a journal, but will not augment work for 
ty pographers. 

The list of exhibitors from France in Class 20 at the coming 
Chicago exhibition is anything but strong, brilliant or repre- 
sentative. Confined to the stationery trade apparently, the 
leading firms may be regarded as conspicuous by their absence. 

In mammoth printing machinery America cannot find a 
market in France, still less so for fancy or displayed type; the 
French are not at all inclined to, in this sense, change their 
“*caructere.”’ 
all demands for foreign-made type. As the Germans are push- 
ing folding and stitching machines, perhaps American fabricants 
of printers’ matériel might pick up a few orders, and more 
especially among provincial firms. 

The publishing firm of Hachette & Co. has to deplore the 
loss of one of its ablest members. Mr. Georges Hachette, son 
of the founder of the house, has just died at the comparatively 
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Caslon, of London, seems to have a monopoly of | 
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| 
early age of 54. It is little more than half a century since M. 


Louis Hachette, a professor, lost his chair from political differ- 
ences with the government of the day; in search of occupa- 
tion, he decided to publish his own writings, and so drifted 
into the business of publisher, and which has become the first 
house of its kind in France. It has had many distinguished 
men in its employment, who in their life-commencing days 
occupied situations as clerks. The most noteworthy of these 
was Emile Zola. The Hachettes and their immediate relatives 
rallied to the new enterprise, and each member was intrusted 
with a department of the business in harmony with his special 
talent and tastes. This has been the secret of the great success 
of the house. The deceased, after graduating at the university, 
read for the law, and that was the science he was intended to 
look after when enrolled a member of the firm. Accident, 
however, decreed that he should take charge of the incipient 
geographical department ; a branch of knowledge in which the 
war of 1870-71 showed the French to be lamentably defective. 
M. Hachette at once threw himself into the work, and has 
since provided his countrymen with all that was obtainable 
connected with physical, commercial and descriptive geography 
in the widest acceptance of the science. He was an excellent 
judge of good literary work, and had a sound business head. 
It was to his efforts and organization that France owes her mag- 
nificent library display at the 1889 exhibition. 

It must be on the principle that what never existed can 
never die, which accounts for the periodical resurrection of the 
imaginary chestnut about ‘‘glass type.’”? Some months ago, to 
oblige a friend, I was induced to “run in’ the legend, espe- 
cially as glass type was rumored to be employed in Paris. 
Orthodox typefounders were ignorant of the novelty ; the fur- 
nishers of printers’ matériel never as much as heard of it; and 
none believed it, of course. At last I called upon Messrs. 
Bonnet & Co., the manufacturers of wood type. M. Bonnet 
informed me that, some score of years ago, he cast some glass 
for type as an amusement, but he never could succeed in obtain- 
ing letters of the desired height, so relinquished the little 
experiment in toy-making. Glass type, he said, is of course 
impracticable, and, if feasible, could offer no advantages over 
the types in current use. 

A small brochure-form of journal, costing 1 cent, has been 
founded to work on the “ pick-me-up”’ lines of the ‘‘ Missing 
Word.”? The speculation does not appear to “catch on” ; the 
idea is perhaps too literary for the horsey world, where all 
gambling bonanzas, whether big or little, are ‘‘totalized.”’ 

A very sad and singular machine accident has just occurred. 
Mr. Symonds is well known to the Anglo-American colony 
here as their general printer since thirty years. Business being 
heavy at this period, every machine had to be requisitioned. 
A machine, worked by pedal movement, was running to work 
off labels. Mr. Symonds’ son William, a promising young 
printer, aged seventeen, was passing by and stopped to gather 
up a few labels that had flown about. He stumbled, and his 
head came between the revolving shaft and the wall. The 
skull was not crushed in any way; there was simply concus- 
sion of the brain, and the poor fellow only survived two hours. 
His disconsolate father told me that if the shaft had been but 
one-half inch more distant from the wall the head could have 
passed through and the accident been averted. 

Complaints are heard that some large shops will only give 
their printing orders to those who will consent to take pay- 
ment from them in goods. We seem to be returning to the age 
of barter, and to forget the conveniences of “hard money.” 
At Rheims, a short time ago, the operatives employed in a 
woolen mill struck because the proprietors reduced wages 30 
cents a day. They offered, as a compromise, to supply the 
hands gratuitously with soup ! 

Messrs. Minot & Co., of the rue Béranger, are printers and 
publishers and employ a total of one hundred persons, women 
hands included. Since some time M. Minot founded a benefit 
society for the use of his employés and endowed it with the 
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necessary funds. He has gone forward another step. He has 
created assurances against accident, by which the firm, that 
pays all the premiums, guarantees, in case an operative be the 
victim of a work accident, to secure during illness a daily 
allowance equal to the salary earned. 

The Cercle de la Librairie, Paris, is holding a very interest- 
ing international exhibition of bookbinding that must please 
the eyes of art-lovers and make glad the hearts of bibliophiles. 
The varieties of leather, of colors, of designs, of gilding, of imi- 
tations of styles of all the centuries are worthy of serious study, 
not only from amateurs, but from professionals. M. E. Bosquet 
objects to a patent being accorded for the ‘‘Worckman, of 
Chicago, system of bookbinding.’? He denies that it is an 
American invention, but is ‘‘due to a Frenchman, Lesné, who 
placed it at the disposal of his countrymen since 1834.’’ The 
same Cercle is on the eve of organizing an exhibition of 
designs, paintings, water colors, etc., that have served to illus- 
trate books, periodicals and journals. ‘This appears to be dupli- 
cating the ‘“‘ Black and White”’ show Paris has had during the 
last summer. 

Professional schools are not in the odor of sanctity, either 
with employers or journeymen who have served their appren- 
ticeship. Only: the “shop,’’ they assert, can turn out skilled 
hands. The wood engravers are now up in arms against their 
craft being destroyed by the schoolmaster, and inundating the 
profession by unfinished workmen. They have resolved to 
tolerate no more apprentices during five years—or more, if 
necessary, so as to keep wages from falling. The Municipal 
Council of Paris grants an endowment of $45,000 annually to 
teach 280 pupils “all the industries relating to the bringing out 
of a book’? — printing, of course, included. 

EDWARD CONNER. 





Written for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

HE month just past has witnessed the birth of the usual 

number of patents relating to this great industry. John 

Hooker, of Beccles, England, has secured a patent in the 
United States upon a machine for setting up type. The type 
is set up in a continuous line, which is then broken up into 
short lines of the required length. The patent discloses a num- 
ber of improvements in detail over Mr. Hooker's patent 
granted in England in 1874. 

Figure 1 shows a side elevation of a paper folding and past- 
ing machine, the invention of 
T. C. Dexter, of Fulton, New 
York. ‘The outside sheet is con- 
veyed to the folding rollers R 
by the usual tapes. The inside 
sheets are placed upon the tilt- 
ing table D, which at the proper 
time is tilted by the cam F so 
as to deliver the sheet to the 
first sheet waiting to receive it. 
As soon as the sheets are prop- 
erly located, the cam I, through 
the arms T’ and P, depresses 
the blade which forces the sheets 
down between the rollers. <A 
pasting device, not shown in the view given, applies paste 
before the paper is folded. 

John Brooks, of Plainfield, New Jersey, has patented an im- 
provement upon devices heretofore invented and patented by 
him, for causing the impression cylinder and bed to travel at 
the same rate of speed, so as to secure accurate register of the 
sheets with the form. The patent is assigned to Charles Pratt, 
Jr., Horace W. Fish, Joseph M. and David E. Titsworth, all of 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Figure 2 shows a side view of an improved form of press 
designed by Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey. At each 





stroke of the bed each of the impression cylinders I, and R takes 
an impression. The sheets are then reversed by the cylinders 
K and M, and upon the reverse motion of the bed the opposite 
faces are printed. The partly severed sheets are then fed to 
the tapes 21, and from them to the tapes 25. The latter mov- 
ing more rapidly than the former tear the sheets apart. If it is 














FIG. 2. 
desired to print the sheets upon but one side they may be 
removed from the reversers by the flies instead of passing back 
to the impression cylinder. 

A printers’ chase, invented by John S. Brown, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, is designed to do away with the great amount 
of ‘‘furniture’’ used when a small form is secured in a large 
chase. The chase-frame is made up of interlocking sections 
and in a very short time a chase can be built to fit the form on 
hand. 

Figure 3 shows a plate-bending machine invented by C. B. 
Cottrell, of Westerly, Rhode Island. The plate is clamped to 
the wheel IF and then the wheel is partly rotated, moving the 
carriage toward the right and causing the plate to conform to 
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FIG. 3. 


the segment D. The same party, in addition to the above, 
received a patent for a printing machine adapted to feed sheets 
of different lengths to the impression cylinder and keep perfect 
register. 

Frederick Hart, of Poughkeepsie, New York, patented a 
feeding device for printing machines. The sheets are fed from 
a pile and the inventor claims great accuracy of register. The 
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registering device is operated from the printing press or other 
machine to which the sheets are fed, thereby enabling trial 
sheets to be operated upon although the paper feeder is not in 
motion. The patent is assigned to D. H. Burrell & Co., of 
Little Falls, New York. 

Robert W. Murphey, of Seattle, Washington, has invented 
an ink roller, which possesses apparently a great deal of merit. 


In presses doing jobwork, it frequently happens that the form 
used will occupy but a small portion of the bed. In this case, 
with the ordinary roller, while the entire roller is inked, only 
asmall portion of it is used ; thus resulting in a waste of ink 
and an unequal wear of the roller. The inventor uses a roller 
of any desired length, which is shifted along its shaft so as to 
coincide with the form. 

Clermont A. White, of Marcellus, Michigan, is the inventor 
of a machine for addressing mail matter, shown in Fig. 4. The 
names are set up in type in the block B, which is inked and 
placed in the groove prepared 
for it. The wrappers are placed 
upon plates E, F, and the handle 
depressed, when the pad presses 
the paper against the type in 
the slot between the plates. At 
each release of the handle the S 
type-bar is moved along a notch 
by the pawl H. 

Charles Sears, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has received a patent for 
a machine for making linotypes in which a small quantity of 
metal is injected through a series of holes with a cold mold 
between a previously prepared slug and the matrix. He claims 





a great saving of time over the old method in which a large | 


quantity of molten metal is injected into a warm mold and then 
allowed to harden as a whole. 


The revolving printers’ cabinet, shown in Fig. 5, patented | 
by George M. Williams, of Santa Rosa, California, is so clearly | 
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FIG. 6. 
illustrated that it requires no explanation. The faces are pro- 
vided with compartments adapted to hold the various kinds of 
printing office material. 

Figure 6 shows a plate holder for printing cylinders, in- 
vented by John J. Clause, of Chicago, Illinois. 


year. 
The object of | 


the same is to afford a device for centering, locking and hold- 
ing cylindrical stereotype forms accurately and firmly when 
made comparatively thin and light. The plates are locked 
upon the cylinder by a pait of grooved clamping-rings secured 
in place by sliding sleeves carried upon the 
ends of the cylinder. 

Edwin L. Shattuck, of Brooklyn, New York, 
has patented a printers’ galley and assigned 
the patent to Robert Hoe and 
others, of New York. His object 
is to do away with the screw holes 
which permit water to get access 
to the wooden base and cause the 
same to swell. Rectangular metal 
tubes are drawn into close contact 
with the metal base by screws 
passing through and having heads 
deep enough to extend .to the 
upper surface of the tube. 

Figure 7 shows a type-case stand designed 
by George B. Miles, of Washington, D.C. The 
arms are adapted to hold the type case, and 
part J, the “‘copy.’”? The whole is vertically 
adjustable to suit the convenience of the com- 
positor. 

Hayden C. Snoddy and Samuel D. Snoddy, 
of Greenville, Kentucky, have patented a ma- 
chine for setting up ordinary type, each line 
being automatically spaced and justified. FIG. 7. 

A design patent for a font of type was taken out by 
G. I. Schroeder, of Mill Valley, California. 








Translated from Archives de l’ Imprimerie for Tur INLAND PRINTER. 
ARABS NOT THE INVENTORS OF THE NUMERALS 
NOW USED. 

THEOPHILE BEAUDOIRE, director of the Foundery 

M General, has just issued a little work destined to make 
* considerable stir among linguists and savants in gen- 

eral. The volume is entitled ‘“‘ Origine des Signes Numeraux,”’ 
the object of which is to prove that the Arabs were not the 
inventors of the numerals we now use, but that they probably 
borrowed them from the Hindoos. One point upon which 
he lays considerable weight is the fact that the Arabic writing 
reads from right to left, but that the numerals used by them 
are used in the same relative positions as with us. When the 
Arabic reader comes to the figures, he is therefore obliged to 
reverse the order of his reading, because they appear in this 
wise, ‘‘stnatibahni 12,850,000 dah aisreP 1892 nI,’’ whereas, in 
the Hindoo and Sanscrit the figures and letters appear in the 
same order as we use them, and the same sentence would read 
straight, ‘‘In 1892 Persia had 12,850,000 inhabitants.’’ This, he 
contends, proves to some extent that they not only borrowed 
the forms of the figures, but also the order of their value at the 
In the course of his remarks, M. Beaudoire inci- 


same time. 


| dentally alludes to the difficulties experienced in printing 


Arabic, and concludes with the remark that some genius should 
do for that language what Didot did for the Greek. Before 
Didot’s time the latter language was printed with 750 letters, 
but that gentleman succeeded in suppressing 560 of them at one 
stroke, so that, instead of six pairs of cases being necessary to 
enable a compositor to set Greek, one case today holds the 200 
letters and signs requisite, while the reader has also been bene- 
fited by the reduction, which has left the text easier to read 
and understand. 





AS Is customary, the Whig, of Quincy, Illinois, came out 
this year with a mammoth holiday number containing a most 
comprehensive review of the city’s growth during the past 
It was printed in magazine form, and reflects much 
credit on the proprietors as well as the printers. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A HIVE AND ITS BEES. 
THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE JOBROOM. 

HERE is a tie that binds printers closer together, in some 

respects, other than the objects and attainments of the 

typographical union. When printers have worked side 
by side month after month, or year after year, a kindly feeling 
and a common interest in each other spring up between them. 
Probably this is more noticeable in the government printing 
office at Washington, D. C., than elsewhere, because more 
printers are working in this office than in any other printing 
establishment in the world. 

As the fortunes or misfortunes — which ?—of politics will 
soon cause a scattering among the employés of this great bureau 
of political patronage, the printers of the jobroom, desiring to 
perpetuate the memory of the pleasant associations and attach- 
ments formed here, have provided themselves with that which 
each will regard as a treasure. Most of the members have had 
their photographs taken in a group, making a picture 20 by 26 
inches. This has been reproduced by Messrs. Blomgren 
Brothers & Company, half-tone engravers, 175 Monroe street, 
Chicago, on opposite page, and very successfully. As each is 
satisfied with his own shadow, the picture as a whole, of course, 
is first-class. ‘The only defect is the absence of those who did 
not get “in it.’ Each possessor of one of these will certainly 
find pleasure in the future in looking into the faces of his 
former companions and living again, in memory, their years 
spent in the government printing office. 

The jobroom of the government printing office has had a 
phenomenal growth since 1860, at which time, according to 
Mr. R. W. Kerr, it had ‘‘ 100 fonts of type, 224 cases, 80 chases 
of all sizes and 25 composing sticks.’”’ At the present time 
there are 550 fonts of type, and other material in proportion. 
There are also on hand from fifty to sixty thousand plates of 
jobs that are seldom changed from year to year. 

Mr. L. C. Hay, foreman of the jobroom; Mr. William A. 
Hartman and Mr. Allan C. Clough, assistants, are competent 
men, of ripe experience in their work, and their efficiency is 
abundantly attested in the great amount of work done in the 
room. Mr. H. G. Johnson is the “plate man,’’ and he has 
become so familiar with his work that he can tell, at sight of a 
job, whether it is plated and laid away in its place. 

During the year about forty-five thousand jobs were done in 
this room. The range of the work is as broad as the country 
itself, and is comprised in part of the following : The composi- 
tion on blank books, blank forms of all kinds, pay rolls, vouch- 
ers, contracts for all departments of the government; schedules, 
circulars, letter-heads, envelopes, specifications ; all work for the 
postoffices except postal cards and money orders; all work for 
custom houses, pension agencies, mints, the railway mail serv- 
ice, signal offices, etc., in all the states of the union, and all the 
blanks, blank books, etc., used by diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers of the United States, wherever located. The printing of pen- 
sion blanks alone amounts to about six million copies a year. 

Special or hurried work is given out and completed in the 
jobroom in a shorter time probably than in any other office in 
the country. For instance, the foreign mail scheme is a broad- 
side containing about 120,000 ems of brevier, rule and figure 
work, Four hours after the copy is received the proof is cor- 
rected and the job ready for the press. 

Mr. Hay has under his direction an excellent corps of work- 
men, many of them having been selected because of their 
special ability. Many of them have grown gray in the work, 
but none have become “‘antique”’ or ‘‘out of date.” The qual- 
ity of the work turned out is not excelled by any office in the 
country. The number on the pay roll averages ninety-five. 
There are sixty-five compositors, nine men in the proofroom, 
ten makers-up and stone men, and four laborers. 

The jobroom was never in better shape for doing work, both 
as regards material and workmen, and whatever the changes 
that shall occur, it will continue ‘‘onward and upward.” 
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THE MACKELLAR MOVABLE UNIT SYSTEI1 FOR 
MEASURING TYPE COPIPOSITION. 


BY WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR, 


URING the past few years several methods have been 
proposed to replace the one in vogue for the measure. 
ment of type composition. From the complexity of 

their nature, or from their lack of practicability, they have met 
with little favor. 

The dissatisfaction prevailing among kindred interests in 
the craft, and of the employer and the employed, demands 
that some remedy be at once applied that shall correct the 
existing inconsistencies in measuring composition and also the 
inequalities of remuneration for it. 

In this paper is presented a simple, just and comprehensive 
plan, new in feature yet easily applied. As it interests not only 
individual cities, but affects the well-being of the printing fra- 
ternity throughout the entire country, it is a matter for thought- 
ful consideration, and it should receive the earnest attention it 
deserves. 

At the session of the International Typographical Union of 
the United States held in 1886 a committee was appointed to 
take into consideration the existing variations in the thickness 
of lower-case alphabets of plain or newspaper type. 
mittee met and reported a resolution objectionable in principle 
and difficult of uniform application. The entire scale of mea- 
sures of lower-case alphabets, from pica down to diamond, was 
increased one em, as follows: 


The com- 


Old Scale. New Scale. 
Minion 13 14 
Nonpareil ... 14 15 
Agate 15 16 
i, ar 16 17 
Diamond ... 17 18 


Old Scale. New Scale. 

12 13 

Small Pica... 12 13 

Long Primer. 12 13 

Bourgeois... 12 13 

Brevier 13 14 
The fact that no one typefounder in the United States 
makes type of all sizes with lower-case alphabets thick enough 
to meet the requirements of the decisions of the committee at 
once shows the hardship and impolicy of this resolution. /¢ 
also compels the printer or publisher using type not coming up 

to the standard given to pay an extra price for composition. 
The effect of this proposed radical change in the thickness 
of type was probably not estimated by the committee. 
pliance with such a provision would not only compel the recut- 
ting of a large proportion of fonts of type of all sizes, involving 
a great and unnecessary expense, but would restrict the choice 
of an author or a publisher to type of a broad face, even though 
the necessities of the case demanded a thin face—as for direc- 
tories, dictionaries, encyclopedias—and would increase the 

size and cost of books of such character. 


A coim- 


The subject has been several times agitated at recent meet- 
ings of the International Typographical Union, but without 
arriving at any satisfactory reformation. The same antiquated 
and unjust method of estimating the value of 1,000 ems of type 
composition upon the basis of the em quad still continues its 
unreasonable existence. 

The restrictions placed upon typefounders, compelling them 
to cast type in unusual and distorted proportions to conform to 
compulsory regulations lately formulated, have led to increased 
study in the origination of a remedial scheme, equitable and 
satisfactory to all interested. 

While my original system of adopting the letter 1 of its 
respective alphabet as a standard, and of abolishing the use of 
the em quad, was in every way equitable, my new system now 
offered possesses additional advantages. Under this new prin- 
ciple the alphabet may be of any length, either above or below 
the requirements of the union. There also exists no necessity 
for guarding the lessening or increasing of the thickness of any 
letter. The thickness of the thirteen letters contained in the 
large boxes of the lower case need not equal the thickness of 
the thirteen letters contained in the smaller boxes. For this 
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rule in measurement, lately promulgated, no plausible reason 
appears to exist. The apparent cause for the arrangement of 
the two sets of thirteen letters was probably that it was thought 
that the thirteen letters contained in the large boxes of the 
lower case were those most frequently used. This cannot be a 
correct basis, as such is not the fact. The union, in making 
this rule that the divisions of the alphabet as mentioned 
should be of the same respective measure, seems to have acted 
under a misapprehension. It demands that the letters cdezs 
mnhoutarshall be of a length corresponding to the remain- 
ing thirteen letters of the alphabet. It does not follow that 
because the letter 1 occupies one of the large boxes of the 
lower case that it is one of the thirteen most frequently used. 
It is two or three times the thickness of the letter 7, and for 
this reason is given a large box to accommodate its proportions. 
In frequency of use the 7 exceeds the m by forty per cent. 
Now, why the letter 7 should have been substituted in the 








This amount, divided by 4, the unit, gives 40%, which is the 
number of units in one line. This amount multiplied by the 
number of lines set, which is 40, gives 1,620 units, which is 
contained in the piece of matter. 

Taking the second example, the lower-case alphabet will be 
found to measure 120 points. This amount, divided by 26, 
gives a result of 4;°;, which is the unit. The measure of the 
matter being 162 points, when divided by the unit 4,5,, gives 35, 
the number of units in the line; this multiplied by the number 
of lines in the take, which is 40, makes a total of 1,400 points. 

A comparison of the two examples shows that in the same 
space occupied by either the compositor on the lean face will 
be equitably paid for 1,620 units, while on the fat face he will 
receive compensation for 1,400 units. Under the old system of 
measurement by the em quad the compositor on the “lean” 
type is compelled to set the additional seven lines to make the 
1,400 units, being unjustly made to perform nearly twenty-five 


thirteen letters most frequently 
used in place of the letter / is a 
matter that is difficult to compre- 
hend, except so far that if it were 
not for this misplacement it would 
be impossible to make the two di- 
visions of the alphabet approach 
anywhere near each other in even 
lengths. 

To supersede the present system, 
and to dispense with the radical 
and unequal lower-case measures 
referred to, Z propose to abolish the 
em quad (or the square of the type) 
as the standard for measuring mat- 
ter, and to adopt instead a standard 
represented by a movable unit. 

The first step is to establish the 
size of the movable unit. This is 
not by any means a complicated 
affair : 

First. Ascertain the number of 
points in an alphabet of the type 
that is to be used. 

Second. Divide this amount by 
26, the number of letters in the 
alphabet. The result of this will 
be the unit of measurement for that 
face or size of type. 

Third. Now, to ascertain the 
number of like units in one line of 
matter set, divide the number of 
points that are contained in the 
measure of the column by the unit 
already found. This will give the 
correct number. 

Fourth. Multiply this number 
by the lines of the take, and this 
will give you the entire number of 
units in the whole matter set. 


This is based on the principle of self-adjustment, and 
is so comprehensive that it affords equal rights to all: 
Z. It secures to the compositor a just and equal compensation 


EXAMPLE OF A BREVIER LEAN FACE. 


Measures 4014 units. 
nnnmnmmmmmmmmmmmnmmmmmmmmmn 


In tying up a page use fine twine, winding 
it four or five times round it, and fastening at 
the right-hand corner by thrusting a noose of 
it between the several turnings and the matter 
with the rule, and drawing it perfectly tight, 
taking care always to keep the end of the cord 
on the face of the page. While tying it, keep 
the forefinger of the left hand tight on the cor- 
ner, to prevent the page from being drawn aside. 
The twine being fastened, the compositor re- 
moves the page from the ledges of the galley, 
to see if the turns of cord lie about the middle 
of the shank of the letter; if they lie too high 
—as most commonly they do—he thrusts them 
lower; and if the page be not too broad, he 

‘laces the fore and middle finger of his right 


| 
| 





iand on the offside of the head of the page, and | 


his thumb on the near; then, bending his other 
fingers under, he presses them firmly against the 
head of the page; he next places the fingers of 
his left hand in the same position at the foot of 
the page, and, raising it upright, lays it on a 
page-paper; then, with his right hand he grasps 
the sides of the page and the paper, which turns 
up against the sides of the page, and sets it in 
a convenient spot under his frame, placing it on 
the left hand, with the foot toward him, that 
the other pages that are in like manner set 
down afterward may stand by it in an order] 

succession until he comes to impose them. If 


the page be a sag folio, or broadside, it is, of | 


course, too wide for his grasp, and he therefore 
carries the galley and page to the imposing- 
stone, and turns the handle of the galley toward 
him, and, taking hold of the handle with his 
right hand, he nee the ball of the thumb of 
his left hand against the inside of the head ledge 
of the galley, to hold it and keep it steady, and 
by the handle draws the slice with the page 
upon it out of the galley, letting the slice rest 


EXAMPLE OF A BREVIER FAT FACE. 


Measures 35 units. 
mmmmnmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmn 


In tying up a page use fine twine, 
winding it four or five times round it, 
and fastening at the right-hand corner 
by thrusting a noose of it between the 
several turnings and the matter with 
the rule, and drawing it perfectly tight, 
taking care always to keep the end of 
the cord on the face of the page. While 
tying it, keep the forefinger of the left 
hand tight on the corner, to prevent the 
page from being drawn aside. The 
twine being fastened, the compositor 
removes the page from the ledges of the 
galley, to see if the turns of cord lie 
about the middle of the shank of the let- 
ter; if they lie too high—as most com- 
monly they do—he thrusts them lower ; 
and if the page be not too broad, he 
places the fore and middle finger of his 
right hand on the off side of the head of 
the page, and his thumb on the near; 
then, bending his other fingers under, 
he presses them firmly against the head 
of the page; he next places the fingers 
of his left hand in the same position at 
the foot of the page, and, raising it up- 
right, lays it on a page-paper; then, 
with his right hand he grasps the sides 
of the page and the paper, which turns 
up against the sides of the page, and 
sets it in a convenient spot under his 
frame, placing it on the left hand, with 
the foot toward him, that the other 
pages that are in like manner set down 
afterward may stand by it in an orderly 
succession until he comes to impose 
them. If the page bea quarto, folio, or 
broadside, it is, of course, too wide for 
his grasp, and he therefore carries the 
galley and page to the imposing-stone, 


per cent more labor to receive the same pay as another com- 
positor working on the “‘ fat” type. 
The principle explained adapts itself with a similar result to 


for setting any variety of “lean” or ‘fat’ type. 

2. Instead of the present arbitrary exaction, it leaves the 
choice or selection of faces to the printer or publisher. 

3. Itin no wise interferes with the present system of plain 
faces made by the typefounder. 

The two examples on this page respectively show a lean 
face and a fat face of brevier. 

Taking the first example, we find that the lower-case alpha- 
bet measures 104 points. This amount divided by 26, the letters 
of the alphabet, gives as a quotient 4 points, which is the unit. 
The width measure of the column of matter set is 162 points. 








every face and body of plain type that is made. It is not com- 
plex, and the compositor is not compelled to enter into difficult 
calculation. 

In every instance the unit, increasing or decreasing in size 
in proportion to the length of the lower-case alphabet, whether 
“Jean” or “fat,” will invariably regulate the number of lines 
to be set to make 1,000 units, or portion thereof. A critical 
examination will disclose the fact that the same number of 
individual type, and the same number of movements in setting 
and distributing, are performed in every 1,000 units of matter 
so set, vegardless of what plain face of type be used. 
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At a conference held November 28, 1892, at Syracuse, New 


) 


| also be remembered that the artists literally had to “think 


York, composed of committees representing the four distin- | 


guished bodies, the Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
United Typothetz of America, the International Typographical 
Union and the American Typefounders’ Company, called 


the | 


twice’’ before making a pen stroke, as not a line could be 
erased after it was made, as an attempt in that direction would 
have spoiled the type impression. The artists’ work spoke for 


| itself. 


together to consult upon the recommending of a new standard | 
of measurement for the lower-case alphabet, a resolution was | 
| idea of how the work appeared. 


passed favoring the adoption of the lower-case letter 7 in place 
of the em quad. 


For a still more favorable indorsement, I now present the | 


movable unit standard to the printing world. 


It being so cor- 


rect and equitable in its result, and will prove a medium so | 


productive of harmonious results, may it not be hoped that it 
will receive the degree of approbation that it deserves. 


ENTERPRISE OF THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


N January 12 the Chicago 77ibune’s first page represented 
in outline drawings of prominent politicians hastening 


was then photographed to the exact size and 
The cut herewith will give an 


The whole 
zine-etched in the usual way. 


CELEBRATIONS OF FRANKLIN’S BIRTHDAY. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL, THE OLD-TIME PRINTERS. 


HE Old-Time Printers’ Association, of Chicago, celebrated 
the anniversary of Benjamin Franklin’s natal day, January 
In every 


BANQUET OF 


17, 1893, by a banquet at the Sherman House. 


| respect it was the most successful reunion the old-timers have 


toward the state capitol on the occasion of the inaugu- | 


ration of Governor Altgeld. The page excited considerable 


comment, its novelty consisting in the fact that both pictures | 


and type were occupying the same space at the same time, and 
many were the theories advanced as to how the work was done, 
that most generally urged being 
that the paper had been run 


through the press twice. yournal, oY 


| Around the speakers’ table were R. W. 


ever held. 
wife, but his young friends as well. 
brought into requisition, about two hundred and sixty-five 
sitting down. 

Divine invocation was offered by the Rev. C. H. Morton. 
Patterson, Jr., H. H. 


Not only was the old-time printer there with his 
Eleven large tables were 


| Kohlsaat, James W. Scott, Washington Hesing, M. H. Madden, 


oh RABE AD, 


Sua 8 


And yet, to quote the 7770- 
une’s own explanation of the 
matter, the process was not par- 
ticularly complicated. As fast as 
the story of the inauguration ar- 
rived by wire it was set up in 
Knight & Leonard’s printing of- 
fice in heavy-faced long primer 
type. The job-office type was 
selected because its ‘‘face’’ was 
broad and clear and better suited 
to the scheme than ordinary 
newspaper type. The measure 
of the columns was made one- 
third wider and longer than the 
usual width and length of the 
Tribune's columns. 

The face of the type was a 
third larger than the ordinary 
reading type used on the paper. 
The same relative proportions 
were observed in setting the 
headlines—that is to say, they 
were a third larger than usual. 

When the typesetting for the 
first page was finished the matter 
was divided into two parts or 
‘‘forms,’’ to use the printer’s tech- 
nical expression. One ‘‘ form” 
consisted of four, the other of 
three columns. Proofs were taken 
of these two ‘‘forms’’ on heavy 
sized paper. The utmost care 
was exercised, as it was absolutely 
necessary to have each letter clear 


and distinct for the subsequent development of the work. It 


Diinojs- #egister, by Lanphier and Walker. 
te former was an 4fternoon print, and 
shace was so scarce in it\that it required two 
isques of it to present the inaugural of Gov- 
ernpr Matteson, ere Was no report of th 
day\s doings‘In the isste\of the Journal 
the gs of Jan 
Mat and his se 
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passengers.” WASH. KESING 
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atthg other en 8 wire, and but forvhe 
8 enterprise, there jwould 


A Telegrap 
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trip. 

In 
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‘It is worth 
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on last Wednesday ev@ui 
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Nea all 


members of the two houses, state 0 
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of the 15th, the fgllowing 
Alton Zelegragh appears. 
[preserving for several 

reprodyced just as it 


e Journ 
m th 





Hon, «to the 

of the Leg- 
Franklin House, 
, agreeably.to pre-, 


Martin J. Russell, 


t 
Pee ce to the Governor and 
ae Justice 


taken on the highest 
Mr—Logans motion was carried. 
Adjourned to 2 o'clogk tomorrow.”’ 
\ The Register makes no megtion of the 


APR HARRISON, 


ov. Matteson’s Rou bto Sp 


The way in which (Matteson / went to 

Springfield to become governor w different 

“My. A geld came. 

in Jolidt. — before 

iguration he and his|fgAriy, and his 

old effects took prssagy Adn on 6 of the 

Green Line packets on|th¢fanal gnd went 
diown to La Salle. Thefefth¢y\dis 

on a waiting steamer 9 inois river 

aNaples” From thence 

0 \sor if field on the Sangamon 

afi, now in the Wabash sys- 

at] the rate of ten miles an 

pachP} the capitol at the end 

of five days, having journeyed in that time 

five handred miles The household effects of 

the néw execufive were loaded on the same 


field. 





Maj. Moses P. Handy, C. R. McLain and 





was also required that the ink should be dried thoroughly and 
quickly, for time was flying and the artists were waiting to do 
their part. 

Two Tribune artists then took charge of the proofsheets, 
one going toeach. They drew the outline figures on the proof- 
sheets, over the type impression, making the parts match with 
nicety. It will interest newspaper artists to know that the 
sketches were all made in a little less than one hour. It should 





Slason Thompson. 

John Anderson, the president, recited the prosperity, 
and present, of the association. He spoke feelingly of the mem- 
bers who had died since the last annual banquet, concluding as 
follows: ‘‘And now, having partaken of the good things at the 
table, I invite you to the mental feast to be furnished by the 
enlightened and esteemed gentlemen who are about to address 
you.”’ Mr. Anderson then introduced R. W. Patterson, Jr., of 


past 
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News, and Ought the People to Get it All.” 

‘“My theme is certainly one which should inspire anyone 
connected with a newspaper,’’ Mr. Patterson began. ‘‘ But 
before I begin I want to pay my respects to the old-time printer. | 
I see among those here tonight men who took me up years ago 
and taught me how to get up a paper. I thank them for their 
patience and their intelligence.”’ Mr. Patterson went on to 
state his ideas of what was and what was not news. He 
thought it impossible for all the people to get all the news. 

Mr. Patterson was followed by H. H. Kohlsaat, of the Chi- 
cago /uter Ocean, taking for his subject, ‘‘Impressions of a 
Newspaper Man New at the Business.’’ Mr. Kohlsaat treated 
his topic in a humorous manner. He also spoke feelingly of 
the old-time printer, ending with these words: ‘I can only 
wish that before you pass before the Great Foreman, the infalli- | 
ble proofreader may find no errors in your ‘take,’ and that you 
may hang your strings on a golden harp.” 

“What Constitutes a First-class Modern Newspaper Estab- 
lishment,’ was explained by James W. Scott, of the Chicago 
Flerald. 

“The Old-time Printer,” had been assigned to Mr. James 
Hayde, but as sickness prevented that gentleman from being 
present, the president took occasion to read a letter from Joseph 
Medill. He wrote: ‘I feel flattered at being remembered by 
the Old-time Printers’ Association while so far away from home. 
The general rule among mortals is: ‘ Out of sight, out of mind.’ 
I should be delighted to be present at the banquet of the 17th 
inst. in honor of the patron saint of the craft preservative of 
art and science, and expressive of all human progress and 
amelioration.’’ Letters had also been received from George 
W. Childs, F. G. Logan, Abner W. Taylor, A. C. Durborow, 
ex-Postmaster-General Hatton, J. R. McLean, A. J. Cummings, 
Whitelaw Reid, John Arkins and William Penn Nixon. 

Washington Hesing spoke on ‘‘ News for the Foreign-born 
Chicagoan ; Its Great Value to the City.” 

“The Editorial Page’? was handled by Martin J. Russell. 

“Benjamin Franklin, Patriot, Philosopher and Printer,’’ was 
responded to by M. H. Madden. ‘In my mind,”’ he said, ‘the 
career of Franklin is a theme for an eloquent orator. I learn 
that he founded the first anti-slavery society, he delved into the 
mysteries of anaesthetics, he founded a hospital, he took the 
part of the poor Indian, he planned a loan association much as 
they exist today. Franklin had no use for any class of masters. 
He was one of the committee of five that framed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and helped to draft that other bit of | 
choice literature, the Constitution of the United States.” | 

Moses P. Handy responded to the toast, ‘‘ What the Printing 
Press has done for the World’s Fair.”’ 

C. R. McLain, of the Chicago Board of Trade, spoke on the 
“Commercial Page.”’ The enjoyable affair wound up with a 


the Chicago 7ribune, who responded to the toast, ‘‘ What is | 
| 





dance. 
INFORMAL DINNER OF THE TYPOTHETA:. 


About seventy-five members and guests gathered at the 
Victoria Hotel to partake of an informal dinner given by the 
Typothetz of Chicago in honor of Franklin’s birthday on Janu- 
ary 17, 1893. Amos Pettibone, of Pettibone, Wells & Co., was 
in the chair, and in rising to welcome the assembled guests | 
eulogized Benjamin Franklin in his capacity of statesman, | 
patriot and printer. The several toasts were responded to as 
follows: ‘Benjamin Franklin,’ by Leon Hornstein. ‘‘ The 
United Typothetze of America,’”’ by P. F. Pettibone. ‘‘ How to 
Make a Weekly Paper,” by W. D. Boyce. ‘A Piece of Ancient 
History,’ by R. R. Donnelley. Remarks were also made by 
several other speakers. 


THE LETTER PUZZLE. 


Owing to an unexpected delay, much to our regret, we are | 

. | . 

compelled to hold over the dismantled initial letter puzzle until | 
the next issue. 








Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WHAT BABY SAYS TO ME. 


BY A. H. M. 





He never fails to voice his wants 
(He uses mainly vowels), 

And gestures in an aimless way, 
Begirt with bibs and —towels. 


Sometimes, indeed, upon my mind 
His meaning fails to dawn, 

And then he quizzically smiles, 
“OV chap, don’t oo catch on?” 


When tired with the little plague, 
For quiet, I am wont 

To rock him, but he sits erect 
And gurgles, ‘‘No, you don’t.” 





PRINTING THE BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


A contributor to the London Referee gives an interesting 
account of the manner of producing the Bank of England 
notes. In the printing department sheets of postal orders are 
being worked off like so many colored posters. This, it 
appears, is a new department in the bank. The old-fashioned 
money orders are printed elsewhere, along with the various 
kinds of stationery used by the postoffice. Hard by, there is 
a large printing room, where six or eight smallish presses, 
such as might be found in an ordinary jobbing office, are at 
work. One enters without misgiving. Who would have 
thought the bank had so much printing to do, I said to myself, 
as I looked upon this array of whirling pulleys and belts and 
creaking cylinders, tended by a dozen besmudged employés? 
I am invited to examine the work which is being turned out. 
I do so carelessly. Gracious powers! These are bank-notes, 
which are being thrown out by the thousand. Hundred-pound 
notes, twenty-pound notes, fivers, notes of the Government of 
India representing so many rupees—all the varieties of the 
imperial bank-note are to be found here. Each has its turn 
upon the presses. In this dirty printing room, reeking of oil 
and ink, they manufacture wealth at the rate of a million a 
day. I say wealth, because my education is not complete 
enough to enable me to distinguish between bank-notes and 





turn out per day 50,000 bank-notes of various denominations, 
and this output goes on continually. As the notes are paid 
into the bank from the outside, they are seized and put away 
for destruction, and new ones issued in their place, the turn- 
over being about a million pounds daily. I looked with curi- 
osity at the men engaged in what is really a magical process, 
surpassing anything described in ‘‘The Arabian Nights.”? They 
may have been members of the aristocracy in the receipt of 
thousands a year, but they looked and acted like common 
printers, feeding their machines and taking off the printed 
sheets secundum artem. The honest employé over whose 
shoulder I looked was receiving one-hundred-pound bank-notes 
from the tapes at the rate of eighty a minute, and he told me 
that he was engaged in this sort of work for six hours a day. 
Whether the notes bear on the face of them thousands or hun- 
dreds or twenties, it matters not to him. He laboriously per- 
forms his day’s ‘‘darg,’’ and goes home to his tea as unpreten- 
tiously as if he had not been handling money enough to form a 
decent loan for a South American republic. There is no con- 
tempt greater than that which is bred of familiarity with 
money. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


AS MIGHT have been expected, there has been a great run 
on the late Lord Tennyson’s poems. Indeed, so great was the 
demand that the printers had twenty-six machines working 
upon them. 

I REGRET having to announce the death of Mr. Jesse Robert 
Forman, editor and part proprietor of the Nottingham Guard- 
zan. He was educated at Oxford, where he took his degree 
with honors. He was prominently associated with the Press 
Association and Newspaper Society, and was actively identified 
with political work in Nottingham. 

Mr. HARVEY DALZIEL, the inventor of the fine art stereo- 
typing process, tells me that the one or two defects noticeable 
in his earlier stereos have been completely overcome, and that 
the process now produces stereos practically perfect. Hood's 
Comic Annual for 1893, just published, was printed from the 
new stereos, and I understand that from the commencement of 
this year the whole of the publications of the firm will be 
printed from stereo instead of electro plates. 

SPEED OF THE MODERN PRINTING PRESS.—An illustration 
of the speed of the modern printing press is furnished by 
Kelly’s ponderous London directory, the issue for 1893, which 
has been ready for some time, includes appointments announced 
as recently as November 25, and other matters of quite recent 
date. This is the more remarkable as the book contains some 
3,000 pages, and the issue is a very large one. The manner in 
which this indispensable work is brought up to date and pro- 
duced reflects great credit upon all concerned in its production. 

THE LATE JOHN BASSET?Y.—We regret having to record the 
death of our able and esteemed friend, John Bassett, the editor 
and proprietor of the Printing World. The sad event took 
place somewhat suddenly on December 14. Mr. Bassett, who 
for some time corresponded to THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
born on December 12, 1863, and after leaving school was appren- 
ticed to Mr. Rodda, of Penzance, with whom he served his 
time. He eventually made his way to London and secured a 
situation in one of the largest printing houses in the city, filling 
the positions of compositor, clicker and reader. In course of 
time he became editor of the Effective Advertiser, which he 
conducted with marked ability until the end of 1890, when he 
resigned the position in order to launch his own journal in Jan- 
uary, 1891. With the assistance of a few whom he imbued with 
his own enthusiasm he was enabled in the short space of two 
years to place the journal in the front rank of the artistic pub- 
lications of the world. That this was not accomplished without 
a severe strain upon his strength goes without saying. Always 
a hard worker, there is, unfortunately, little doubt that during 
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the early months of his new venture he worked too hard, and 
his health naturally gave way. Even against his own wishes it 
was imperative for him to attend his office to deal with matters 
that came pouring in by every mail. It was one of the inevita- 
ble penalties of success, but in spite of the great pressure upon 
his time he always had a pleasant smile and a cheery word for 
those who called upon him. His death at the early age of 29 
is deeply deplored by a large circle of friends. 

AN INSTANTANEOUS PROCESS OF NEWSPAPER STEREO- 
TYPING.—The inventor of this machine has kindly given us 
some early particulars of the advantages and capabilities 
claimed for this new process. These may be summed up as 
follows: It will produce a level and perfect matrix in less than 
a minute; quick duplication of matrices—a great advantage 
in the working of a number of casting boxes. The first matrix 
is obtained practically instantaneously, and with this advantage 
most morning papers would be able to ‘“‘keep open” their last 
pages half an hour longer; the adaptability of the machine 
and process to the finest letterpress and illustrated work ; com- 
bines all the benefits of the present hot and cold processes 
without any of the disadvantages ; reduces the present process 
of beating, rolling, handling and drying, and the use of two 
and three machines to one simple operation ; the pressure is 
instantaneously regulated, by which a solid impression can be 
obtained on one portion of a form, and ‘‘open” outside cor- 
ners, by which burstings and other flaws are avoided ; reduces 
damage to the type to a minimum ; occupies small space and 
can be worked in or adjoining caserooms without any incon- 
venience, thus avoiding risk and serious delay in the removal 
of heavy forms from upper floors to basements for stereotyping ; 
it is a machine easy to work, with no complications, and, in 
conjunction with the process, can be manipulated to meet all 
reasonable requirements. The invention is the outcome of 
work extending over seven years and of some hundreds of 
experiments in the stereo room by Mr. Eastwood, who has had 
very considerable experience in connection with the manage- 
ment and production of newspapers. ‘To show that the inven- 
tion is that of a thoroughly practical man, we may mention 
that Mr. Eastwood commenced his career at the office of the 
Brighton Gazette, where he had the opportunity of obtaining a 
thorough practical training in all departments. At the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship he joined the staff of a new halfpenny 
morning paper, the Daly Mail, as reporter and afterward as 
sub-editor. He was next identified with the Hull 77mes, and 
was instrumental in starting the Hull Daly Mail. He was 
also associated with the Zastern Morning News for five years 
as manager, and in all his connections with the eastern press 
Mr. Eastwood has exhibited an energy united with true jour- 
nalistic talent that renders him a man of mark in the field of 


daily journalism. H. Woop SmMirH. 


SECRETARY McCLEVEY RESIGNS. 


General surprise and regret has been expressed by the many 
friends of W. S. McClevey, secretary of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, that he has tendered his resignation to the 
Executive Council. His purpose in retiring from the position 
which he has so long and so ably filled is to engage in business 
life again. The record Mr. McClevey has made during his 
incumbency is an enviable one, and he will carry with him the 
sincere wishes of that community which he has so admirably 
served for success and prosperity in all his enterprises. An 
admirable selection has been made to fill the unexpired term 
of the secretary-treasurership in the person of Mr. A. G. Wines, 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 


THE Daily Union is now the only morning paper in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. It is rumored that they will soon put on 
more frames and give the public a metropolitan sheet from a 
home office. With proper management, it has a good field 
and can be made ¢he paper of the town. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


For the present it is proposed to set aside a column in each number of 
‘THE INLAND PRINTER for poetry, selected from the works of writers of the 
past and present. In some instances these selections will be garnered in 
fields not readily accessible to the general reader of this journal, and, as 
far as may be, they shall be grouped in such manner as must commend 


them to all, 
OLDEN LOVE-MAKING. 


BY NICHOLAS BRETON. 


In time of yore when shepherds dwelt 
Upon the mountain rocks ; 

And simple people never felt 
The pain of lovers’ mocks: 

But little birds wouid carry tales 
*Twixt Susan and her sweeting ; 

And all the dainty nightingales 
Did sing at lovers’ meeting ; 

Then might you see what looks did pass 
Where shepherds did assemble ; 

And where the life of true love was, 
When hearts could not dissemble. 


Then yea and nay was thought an oath 
That was not to be doubted ; 

And when it came to faith and troth 
We were not to be flouted. 

Then did they talk of curds and cream, 
Of butter, cheese and milk; 

There was no speech of sunny beam, 
Nor of the golden silk. 

Then for a gift a row of pins, 
A purse, a pair of knives; 

Was all the way that love begins, 
And so the shepherds wives. 


But now we have so much ado, 
And are so sore aggrieved ; 

That when we go about to woo 
We cannot be believed. 

Such choice of jewels, rings and chains 
That may but favour move ; 

And such intolerable pains 
Ere one can hit on love. 

That if I still shall bide this life 
*Twixt love and deadly hate; 

I will go learn the country life, 
Or leave the lovers’ state. 


DISPRAISE OF LOVE, AND LOVERS’ FOLLIES. 
BY SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 


If love be life, I long to die, 
Live they that list for me: 
And he that gains the most thereby, 
A fool at least shall be. 
But he that feels the sorest fits, 
’*Scapes with no less than loss of wits. 
Unhappy life they gain, 
Which love do entertain. 


In day by feigned looks they live, 
By lying dreams in night; 
Each frown a deadly wound doth give, 
Each smile a false delight. 
If’t hap their lady pleasant seem, 
It is for others’ love they deem: 
If void she seem of joy, 
Disdain doth make her coy. 


Such is the peace that lovers find, 
Such is the life they lead, 

Blown here and there with every wind, 
Like flowers in the mead. 
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Now war, now peace, now war again, 
Desire, despair, delight, disdain, 
Though dead in midst of life, 
In peace and yet at strife. 


MADRIGAL,. 
BY THOMAS LODGE. 


The earth late choked with showers 
Is now arrayed in green; 

Her bosom springs with flowers, 
The air dissolves her teen, 

The heavens laugh at her glory: 

Yet bide I sad and sorry. 


The woods are decked with leaves, 
And trees are clothed gay, 

And Flora crowned with sheaves 
With oaken boughs doth play : 

Where I am clad in black, 

The token of my wrack. 


The birds upon the trees 

Do sing with pleasant voices, 
And chant in their degrees 

Their loves and lucky choices: 
When I whilst they are singing, 
With sighs mine arms am wringing. 


The thrushes seek the shade, 
And I my fatal grave; 
Their flight to heaven is made, 
| My walk on earth I have: 
| They free, I thrall: they jolly, 

| I sad and pensive wholly. 

| SONG. 

| BY SAMUEL DANIEL. 

| Love is a sickness full of woes, 

| All remedies refusing ; 

| A plant that with most cutting grows, 

Most barren with best using. 
Why so? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries, 
Hey, ho! 


Love is a torment of the mind, 
A tempest everlasting ; 
And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 
Why so? 
More we enjoy it, more it dies; 
If not enjoyed, it sighing, cries, 
Hey, ho! 


Translated from L’/mprimerie for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


HOW TO REALIZE THE EFFECT OF CONTRASTING 
COLORS. 

KNOWLEDGE of the laws of contrast in colors is essen- 
tial to all printers, in order that a proper display may be 
made in their work. An easy way to realize the effect of 

contrasting colors is to cut patterns out of different colored 
paper, and after looking attentively at one of them for a few 
moments to look at a white sheet, when the complementary 
color will appear in exactly the same design as if printed. For 
instance, if a leaf or a circle or a diamond is cut out of blue 
paper and watched closely in a good light, the same shape will 
appear on the white sheet in an orange tint; after looking at a 
green pattern a similar one will appear in red; yellow will 
give a lilac tint, orange a bluish tint and red a green tint. 











Specimen of Half-Tone Engraving, | 


GILL ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
104 Chambers street, 
New York. 
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THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 


As apples first aroused discord, 
And caused our parents’ flight 

So Jacko’s chum his utmost tries 
To get his “out of sight.’ 
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WALTER S. MARDER. 


HE recently appointed manager of the Central Type- 
foundry, St. Louis, Walter S. Marder, was born in Chi- 
cago in 1867. The name itself suggests a typefoundry, so 

long has it been prominently associated with that industry, and 
Walter is of the guild, being the second son of Mr. John Mar- 
der, the builder and until recently the head of the well-known 
house of Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago. Mr. Marder is a 
product of the western metropolis, having imbibed the enter- 
prise and fearless energy which characterizes the younger gen- 
eration of business men who have grown up in the atmosphere 
of western activity. 
He received his edu- 


from his father, whom he resembles in many important charac- 
teristics, keen perception, quick and accurate judgment, and a 
moral courage which will enable him to grapple with and solve 
the weightier problems of business life intelligently and fin- 
ally — problems which men of less courageous mold would 
hesitate to assail. 

Mr. Marder, in addition to his business qualifications, is the 
He is 
particularly fond of oratorio, and is always to be seen at 
vocal or instrumental entertainments of the better 
He is extremely popular in his social life, and his strict 
integrity, high-mindedness and pure personal character have 
gained for him the 
confidence and esteem 


possessor of musical and artistic taste of a high order. 


class. 





cation here. After 
leaving the high 
school he entered the 
Morgan Park Military 
School, where he 
graduated with high 
honors after a tuition 
of three years. The 
management of the 
paper published at 
that institution was 
placed in his hands 
while he was there, 
and during the two 
last years of his tui- 
tion he was adjutant 
and captain of a com- 
pany. At graduation 
he was awarded three 
medals, one of which 
medal of 
scholarship. 

In the year 1886 he 
began business life in 
the typefoundry of 
Marder, use & Co., 
where he has been for 
During this 
time he has served in 


was the 


six years. 


every department of 
the foundry, begin- 
ning with the me- 
chanical and finishing 
with the commercial. 
He has shown great 
aptitude for all the 
details of the business, 
though he confesses 
that his taste lies in 
the commercial direc- 








of a large number of 
friends, 

AN EDITOR’S FARE- 
WELL.—The following 
is the way Editor S. 
W. Knox, of the Mal- 
(Ohio) Doings, 
bids adieu to a con- 
stituency 


vern 
which has 
failed to support his 
paper: “In bidding 
Malvern as 
the scene of our strug- 
the field of 
journalism, our read- 


adieu to 
gles in 


ers will pardon a brief 
outline of the causes 
which have compelled 
our departure. On our 
lack of judgment and 
failure to comprehend 
the essential littleness 
of the place — our ex- 
pectations that we 
could dispel the hoary 
prejudice and burst 
the rust-eaten shackles 
of rural conventional- 
ities, has recoiled with 
stupendous force upon 
our pocketbook. We 
have cried ‘bread, 
there 

We 
our en- 


bread,’ where 


was no_ bread. 
have wasted 
ergies and dulled the 
edge of our wit in 
trying to make blood 


gush from a_ turnip. 








tion. For the past 
year, and up to the 
advent of the Ameri- 
can Typefounders’ 
Company, he has filled the office of secretary of Marder, 
Luse & Co. 

Two very interesting events in the life of our popular young 
friend occurred about the same time, namely, his appointment 
to the responsible position as head of the famous typefoundry 
mentioned above, and his marriage, January 12 ultimo, to 
Miss Franc Robbins, the accomplished daughter of Dr. A. B. 
Robbins, who recently removed to this city from Denver, 
Colorado. 

It may be said without flattery that Mr. Marder is, by edu- 
sation, training and inherent qualities, peculiarly well equipped 
to discharge the duties and wear the honors of the dual relations 
in life which have so recently fallen to his lot. He inherits 
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WALTER S. MARDER, 
Manager Central Typefoundry, St. Louts. 


We have laughed 
there is no 
We have wept 


where 
mirth. 
where tears are un- 
We have danced and the daughters of music are 
We have stung you into madness. We have tickled 

We have nursed and coddled the lean 

We 
The fruits of our efforts have been apples 


known. 
dumb. 
you under the chin. 
and meager truth. have created and disbursed the 
large and lusty lie. 
of Sodom, and our belly is filled with wind. 
sin, this were a hamlet in hell; were selfishness a virtue, this 


To our friends—to 


Were poverty a 
were a palace in paradise. those who 
succored us in the hour of our distress —our memory will ever 
be green, and may the gods of time and fortune be ever kind 
to them. ‘To our enemies—to those who withheld their sup- 
porting arm and word of cheer— may they reap as they have 


sowed. Farewell.’’ 
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MACHINERY HALL, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 






Ground Plan of Entire Building. 
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INTERESTS, AND KINDRED LINES, 






GROUND PLAN SHOWING SECTIONS DEVOTED TO PRINTING 
ON ENLARGED SCALE. 










26. R. H. Brown & Co. 





1. Morning papers and Evening Dyspatch, by 15. Not assigned. 





















Walter Scott & Co. 1514. Babcock Printing Press Co. 26. C. Keck & Co. 
2. Daily News, by R. Hoe & Co. 16. Miehle Printing Press Co. 26. D. H. Burrell & Co. 
3. Evening Mazi, by Goss Printing Press Co 17. Dow Type Composing and Distributing Ma- 26. Seybold Machine Co. 
4. Evening Post, by C. Potter, Jr., & Co. chine Co. 26. Child Acme Cutter and Press Co. 
5. Evening Journal, by Goss Printing Press Co. 18. Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 26. Lieb Machine Works (Chas. A. Lieb). 
6. Campbell Printing Press Co., Perfecting 19. Mergenthaler Linotype Co. . 27. John Thomson Press Co. 
Presses 20. The Prouty Co. 28. Golding & Co. 
7. Howard Iron Works. 21. Geo. W. Prouty & Co. 29. Shniedewend & Lee Co. 
8. McIndoe Bros. 22. The Paige Typesetting Machine Co. 30. Johnson Peerless Works. 
9. Walter Scott & Co. 23. W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co. 31. Model Press Co. 
10. C. Potter, Jr., & Co. and Orcutt Lithograph- 24. Brown Folding Machine Co. 32. Liberty Machine Works. 
ing Co. 25. T. W. & C. B. Sheridan. 33. Duplex Color Disc Co. 
11. R. Hoe & Co. 26. C. B. Cottrell & Sons. 34. Reserved for concession. 
12, Campbell Printing Press Co. 26. Montague & Fuller. 35. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 
13. Duplex Printing Press Co. 26. Smyth Manufacturing Co. 36. MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 
14. W. G. Walker & Co. 26, Chambers Bros. Co. 37. Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
OUR GIRLS. 
BY A. H. M’QUILKIN. 
Tis such as these that make our homes the brighter, 
* Tis such as these that make our griefs seem lighter. 


Whose ‘‘romping,’’ ‘‘chatter,’’ ‘‘nonsense’’—what you will— 
Dispel our care and brighter hopes instil. 


Whose laugh provokes our sympathetic smile, 

Urging some claim with many an artful wile; 

There’s no resisting, petulancy dies, 

Quenched in the light of saucy, laughing eyes. 


DIAGRAMS OF MACHINERY HALL. 

We print, on opposite page, a diagram showing the ground 
plan of Machinery hall at the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
and also an enlarged portion of same, exhibiting the sections 
devoted to printing and kindred industries, which includes 
sections 33, 34, 35 and 37 in that building. By reference to the 
lower diagram, and to the note appended, it will be observed 
that the manufacturers of perfecting presses are grouped 
together in section 37, and that the various companies will 
show their machines in actual operation, printing the Chicago 
morning and evening papers. ‘This alone is a most attractive 
feature. The companies making cylinder presses in addition 
to the perfecting machines, have also secured space, as shown 
by the diagram in section 36, and propose to make a handsome 
showing. The manufacturers of type-composing machines, 
paper cutters, bookbindery machinery, folding machines and 
bindery machinery in general are also well represented. 
Although there has been considerable delay in allotting space, 
and even at this time one or two spaces are yet unassigned, 
there is no question but what everything will be in running 
order when the Fair opens. A great deal of interest is being 
manifested in this particular section of Machinery hall, and 
the display as a whole will no doubt be a very creditable one. 
Printers and publishers from out of town will find the section 
where the printing exhibits are located a very convenient one, 
being situated in close proximity to the railroad station and 
adjacent to the Administration building. 





Tur Lvening Post, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, which is 
now using a Thorne typesetting machine, has come out with a 
new dress. ‘They have laid the same kind of type in the cases 
that is used in the machine, and the nicks on the back are the 
delight of the “‘comps.’’ They have raised the price of compo- 
sition to 35 cents per 1,000 on that account. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 
THE friends of E. M. Kerrott, of Washington, will be glad 


to learn that he is a candidate to represent Columbia union at 
the Chicago convention. 

THE Miehle Press Company has completed for the Eight- 
Hour Herald Company, a press which prints 1,600 hourly of 
of the Cigarmakers’ Journal, a sheet 38 by 50 inches. 


THE INLAND PRINTER chapel acknowledge a courteous 
card of New Year’s greeting from their fellow-craftsmen of the 
government printing office, Sydney, New South Wales. 


“JACK PLANE’S”’ letters in the Hight-Hour Herald form 
the spiciest reading in that publication. The Herald is, per- 
haps, the best advocate of labor interests in the country, and 
of shorter hours in particular. 


MANY of the friends of Mr. M. H. Madden, president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, are favorably discussing that 
gentleman’s availability for appointment as one of the commis- 
sioners of the State Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDICATIONS point to a very large attendance at the Inter- 
national Typographical Union convention in Chicago next 
June. A Baltimore club of union printers, forty strong, is 
already making inquiries as to accommodations here during 
convention week. 

THE committee of arrangements elected by Chicago ‘Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 16, to care for the delegates to the Inter- 
national Typographical Union convention here next June, has 
nearly completed negotiations for a hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of the many visitors to the city at that time, and expects 
to have matters on that score arranged very shortly. 

THE first issue of the University /atension World, from 
the University Press of Chicago, made its appearance January 
12. The editors are George Henderson, Ph.B., and Edward 
Bensley, A.M. ‘Twenty pages are filled with news notes, con- 
tributed articles on the extension work and other university 
matters, editorials and announcements. The magazine will 
appear once a month and its purpose, as announced, is to 


“extend and popularize higher education.” 


THE marriage was celebrated at noon, January 10, of Miss 
MeNally, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew McNally, formerly 
of Chicago, to Edwin D. Neff, at the home of the bride’s 
parents at Altadena, a suburb of Los Angeles, California. The 
house was tastefully adorned with palms, ferns, tropical plants 
and pink roses. The wedding was private. Afterward a large 
reception was held from 2 until 4 o’clock, for which 800 invita- 
tions were issued. An orchestra furnished selections of music. 
Mr. and Mrs. Neff left for a month’s trip through California 
and will be at home Tuesdays in February at Altadena, 
California. 

THE committee of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, 
which has in charge the arrangements for the International 
Typographical Union convention, to be held in Chicago in June 
next, will publish a souvenir which is intended to surpass any- 
thing of the kind ever before attempted. The book will be 
silk-cloth bound, the covers gold embossed, and will be printed 
on the finest paper. The composition and presswork will be 
the best obtainable, and it will be the aim to produce a volume 
that will be a credit to the craft. The book will be sold by 
subscription, and it is thought that the printers of the United 
States will take advantage of the opportunity to secure a work 
which will be at once ornamental and valuable. 

THE editorial page of the 777bune of this city is largely 
given over of late to attempts to prove that concessions made 
to organized labor by legislative or other public bodies are 
illegal, unlawful, and a great injustice to the large and respect- 
able portion of the American people who are not members of 


trades unions. We are not able to see the matter in that light. 
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¢very concession made to union men, every advance in the 
wages paid or reduction in the hours of labor, are shared in 
directly or indirectly by non-union as well as by union men. 
If union men are forced to reduce the scale of wages, the pay 
of non-union men in the same industries will certainly fall in 
proportion.—/ight-Hour Herald. 

THE Chicago Press Club held its annual election January 5 
and the following ticket was elected without opposition, eighty 
votes being cast: President, Stanley Waterloo ; first vice-presi- 
dent, Montgomery B. Gibbs; second vice-president, Sidney P. 
Browne ; third vice-president, John Fay; treasurer, George 
Schneider; recording secretary, William Igleheart; financial 
secretary, I. A. Fleming ; librarian, James Maitland. Directors, 
John J. Flinn, J. F. Henderson, Ernest McGaffey, Lincoln 
Macmillan, Frank A. Vanderlip. Members of the auxiliary 
association, H. H. Kohlsaat, J. W. Scott, Washington Hesing, 
H. E. O. Heinemann, Charles Dowst, J. B. Waldo, J. E. Wilkie, 
M. E. Stone, Nate A. Reed, A. T. Packard. The new adminis- 
tration proposes io be a progressive and aggressive one, and 
was elected on a platform to push the erection of a permanent 
home for the club on the site secured on Michigan avenue, and 
to carry out a regular annual lecture course at the Auditorium, 
with the clear understanding that only the most famous men 
should speak for the club. In the present year the club will 
be, in intention at least, the host of newspaper men from all 
parts of the world, and the purpose is to extend and improve 
its service and facilities for entertaining them. A design for 
the proposed new home of the club, made by Henry Lord Gay, 
the architect, was on exhibition at the club rooms, but in 
regard to the building nothing definite as yet has been decided 
upon. 

THE consolidation of several Ohio and Chicago publishing 
houses on January 3 gave Chicago the largest publishing house 

in the world. It is the Werner Company, with a paid-up capital 
of $3,500,000, recently organized. ‘The first suggestion to form 
such an organization was made on November 3, last, and before 
the end of the year the company was in existence, with the 
entire capital subscribed and paid for. The directors of the 
new company are: Paul E. Werner, George W. Seiber and 
George Berry, Jr., of Akron, Ohio, and R. S. Peale, D. H. Koch- 
ersperger, J. T. Edson and A. Belford, of Chicago. The officers 
of the company, elected last Saturday, are: President and 
treasurer, Paul EK. Werner; first vice-president, A. Belford ; 
second vice-president, H. L. Kochersperger; secretary, J. T. 
Edson. The publishing and selling department of the business 
will be under the charge of the managing directors, D. H. 
Kochersperger, J. T. Edson and A. Belford. ‘The encyclopedia 
business outside the city will be under the direction of the 
second vice-president, H. L. Kochersperger, and his assistant, 
J. S. Barcus. The attorneys of the company are Jacob New- 
man, of Chicago, and George W. Seiber. The new company 
assumes control of all the business formerly done by the 
Werner Printing & Lithographing Company, of Akron, Ohio, 

* the R. S. Peale Company, People’s Publishing Company, Web- 
ster Dictionary Company and the encyclopedia and subscrip- 
tion business of the Belford-Clarke Company. The company 
will employ over 6,000 people in its selling and manufacturing 
departments. 

W. B. CONKEY, on January 5, was given finally the contract 
for the concession for printing the Exposition catalogue. ‘The 
papers were signed by President Higinbotham and other 
World's Fair officials. Mr. Conkey deposited the check for 
$10,000, and demonstrated his ability to pay at the proper time 
$100,000 as a bonus. ‘The catalogue of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition will be bound in English cloth, and will cost $2.50 
per volume. This is for the volume containing all the lists in 
one book. ‘There will be individual catalogues for each of the 
twelve great exhibit buildings, which may be carried in the 

These small books will cost at the rate of 10 cents for 
If they exceed this number, an additional 


pocket. 
sixty-four pages. 
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price will be charged, and if they fall below it a lower price 
will be fixed. The system of designating the location of 
exhibits is one of letters and figures. Each building will be 
marked off with lines running longitudinally and latitudinally. 
The longitudinal lines will be lettered; the latitudinal ones 
numbered. For instance, if Mr. Smith’s exhibit were desig- 
nated ‘ P 31,’’ the visitor would first discover the longitudinal 
line on which it was located and then seek for the intersecting 
line with the proper number. One feature new to catalogues 
will be the absence of a single line of advertising as such. 
The book will be printed neatly and form straightforward read- 
ing matter. After the statement of the exhibitor’s name and 
address and his exhibit, there may be additional descriptive 
matter. ‘This additional matter will be charged for at the rate 
of $5 per line. Mr. Conkey, as soon as the contract was 
closed, sent out specifications to typefounders ordering twelve 
tons of type. This large quantity was deemed necessary 
because it is the intention to keep the entire composition 
The matter when put in type will be kept in 
In order 


” 


‘standing. 
that form throughout the period of the Exposition. 
to guarantee the safety of the electrotypes, ten sets will be 
made. One set will be stored in the First National Bank, 
another in a safety deposit vault on the West Side, another 
will be stored on the North Side, and six sets will be kept in 
the office of the publisher. The amount of metal that will be 
used in the electrotypes is estimated at six tons; amount of 
printing ink required, fifteen tons. The type, if ‘set up” 
newspaper column width, would make a line of metal one mile 
long. It will require a force of 1,000 people to handle the 
enterprise. At least forty cylinder presses, besides perfecting 
presses, with a capacity of 12,000 perfected sheets per hour. 
Two hundred carloads of paper will be used in the books. 
The estimated sale of the volumes ranges from 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000. Major Handy, of the Department of Publicity and 
Promotion, will be the editor-in-chief of the work. ‘The 
descriptive matter and everything in reference to the exhibi- 
tion will be furnished by the exhibitors themselves. This will 
be procured by means of blanks now being sent out to them 
for the purpose. This matter upon reaching Chicago will be 
turned over to Major Handy, and under his supervision edited 
and sent to the publisher. Mr. Conkey prints the work, places 
it on sale and pays the Exposition Company ten per cent of the 
gross receipts until they shall reach $500,000. After that he 
pays twenty-five per cent of the receipts. In addition to the 
catalogue concession Mr. Conkey, associated with C. H. Taney, 
of West Virginia, has secured the concession and contract for 
printing a directory of the Exposition. This directory is to 
contain a complete list of exhibitors, their home addresses, 
and the names of their exhibits. It will also embrace a history 
of the Exposition, cuts of all the buildings, portraits of the 
leading World’s Fair officials, as well as all the members of the 
Board of Lady Managers. In addition there will be given the 
rules and regulations of the Exposition. This volume will also 
be copyrighted and sold at $2.50 per copy. The contract for 
printing the catalogue was approved January 16 by the Board 
of Control of the National Commission. The board, however, 
in order to protect Mr. Conkey, adopted a resolution forbidding 
foreign governments from printing catalogues of their sections 
in any language except that of the country which makes the 
exhibit. There is a clause, however, in the resolution which 
says that it shall not be operative should it violate any rights 
heretofore obtained by the commission of any foreign country. 
So many rules have been promulgated that a thorough legal 
examination of the records of the Exposition will be required 
to determine whether this last action of the Board of Control 
will stand or not. States are limited, in publishing a catalogue 
of their exhibits, to descriptive matter purely. No advertise- 
ments may be inserted, and the pamphlets or books must be 
| for gratuitous distribution. To many these restrictions may 
| seem unnecessary, but some such action as the foregoing was 
| deemed necessary in justice to Mr. Conkey. 



































































SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

M. LIpMAN, Chester, Pennsylvania. Advertising calendar 
of indifferent merit. 

BROWN THURSTON COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 


blotter, thoroughly artistic. 


Calendar 


THE Times, of Erie, Pennsylvania, send their almanac for 
1893, a creditable compilation. 

THE Lawton Leader (lawton, Mich.) holiday edition is 
a creditable number in every respect. 

CORBIN & KEYES, stereotypers, St. Johns, Michigan. Busi- 
ness card, neatly and artistically executed. 

PATTERSON-RICABY PRINTING COMPANY, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. Card of holiday greetings of fair execution. 

W. H. DEAM, Lamoni, Iowa. Booklet, ‘‘ Lamoni Illustrated.” 
Neatly printed and illustrated with numerous half-tones. 

FRANK LANDIS, Nebraska City, Nebraska. Advertising 
booklet and business card, well designed and well executed. 

Trade is the title of an enterprising publication recently 
issued at Ios Angeles, California, by Messrs. George Rice & 
Sons. 

GEYE, The Printer, Joplin, Missouri. 
greeting card of average merit and composition. 
indifferently done. 


Advertising holiday 
Presswork 


THE Day, New Iondon, Connecticut. Advertising calendar 
well executed and well designed. ‘The colors have not been 
chosen judiciously. 

C. P. STEIN, manager Minnesota Typefoundry, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Holiday greeting folder. Well designed and 
artistically executed. 

CENTRAL, TYPEFOUNDRY, St. Louis, Missouri, have issued 
their artistic novelties for printers. A fine display is shown on 
its well printed pages. 

FRANK MABIN, Plymouth, England. Samples of printing. 
The designs in some are good, but generally there is little to 
commend in the work, 

R. S. DENHAM, printer, Superior, Wisconsin. Booklet on 
‘A Few Facts Concerning Fine Printing,’’ well designed, well 
executed and tastefully colored. 

STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Advertising calendar in which utility is the prevailing charac- 
teristic. The work is creditable. 

W. D. OsGoop, Unadilla, New York. Specimens of adver- 
tisement composition which are creditable, but also show that 
the contributor is capable of doing better. 

GRIFFITH, AXTELI, & CApDy, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
submit another set of their handsome samples, which well sus- 
tain their high reputation for first-class work. 

LONGWELL & CUMMINGS, Logansport, Indiana. Business 
card and bill-head which show that the testimonials which the 
firm have received for good work are well deserved. 

PAUL BRODERSEN, of the /vangelisches Gemlindelatt, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, sends specimen of receipt blank and bill- 
head. The work is well composed and well printed. 

Mr. Conrad Lutz, of Burlington, Iowa, sends us his 
annual Christmas souvenir, ‘‘ Photos of Burlington.’ It is one 
of the neatest specimens of typography we have seen. 

THE Russell Printing Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
sent out a very neat little card, ‘‘A Cordial Greeting for the 
New Year.’’ The idea is good and artistically carried out. 

W. H. WRIGHT, JR., Electric Press, Buffalo, New York. 
Souvenir of the First Baptist Church of Frankfort, Kentucky. 
About as neat a specimen of typography as anyone could 
desire. 

C. H. CusHInG, Hinsdale Beacon, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
view issue of the Beacon of December 31. The paper shows 
commendable enterprise in printing a history of the suburb of 
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Hinsdale and its advantages. 
and well printed, and the publication is a credit to the town 
which it represents. 


The drawings are well executed 


Leisure Moments is the title of a perpetration by Will F. 
Lindsey, at eon, Iowa. We thought our collection of mon- 
strosities was complete, but the contributor has shown us our 
mistake. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. F. J. Brainerd, of Oakland, 
California, we are indebted for specimens of body type of the 
Pacific Press Publication Company, issued in a handsomely 
printed catalogue. 

THE Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tennessee, has issued 
a unique advertising circular printed on black cardboard in 
white and gold. The envelope is also black, the address being 
written in white ink. 

THE Sanderses (Sanders’?), general printers, New York 
Advertising calendar of neat design, which narrowly 
The desire 


city. 
misses being a creditable job. 
spoils its effectiveness. 

D. I. GRAHAM, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
which shows that Mr. Graham is capable of doing better work. 
The idea is good, but the type faces used are too much alike to 


for lurid effects 


Advertising card 


give a harmonious contrast. 

“To HELP You Remember R. W. Burnett, Printer, Roches- 

ter, New York.’ Mr. Burnett’s little vest-pocket calendar, 
diary and memorandum combined contains much useful infor- 
mation. Such advertising pays. 
HENRY J, HART, manufacturer of printers’ rollers and 
roller composition, Rochester and Buffalo, New York, favors us 
with his neat Daily Reminder, consisting of calendar, diary 
and memoranda combined. ‘The work is artistic and useful. 

E. D. Gress, advertising editor, National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. An excellent booklet, entitled ‘‘Stop 
the Leaks.’’ The coloration, the printing, and in fact all per- 
taining to the production of this booklet awakens admiration. 

W. H. WAGNER & Sons, printers and publishers, Freeport, 
Illinois. Specimens of general work in black and in colors. 
The execution of the half-tones are particularly well done. In 
all that constitutes first-class workmanship the specimens 
excel. 

WE beg to acknowledge from Messrs. W. H. Wagner & 
Sons, of Freeport, Illinois, their brochure ‘“‘ Freeport and Vicin- 
ity,’ printed from half-tones direct from photographs. The 
work is exquisitely done, and highly creditable to the firm pro- 
ducing it. 

WE acknowledge receipt of a handsome calendar from the 
Daily Press, of Utica, New York, sent through the courtesy of 
Mr. Otto A. Meyer, of that paper. It is gotten up asa ‘‘ Carriers’ 
Greeting,” and contains a handsome half-tone engraving of a 
number of the carriers of that publication. 

E. L. Smitru, foreman Chronicle, Ingersoll, Ontario. Sam- 
ples of general run of work, with specimens of first attempt at 
The specimens * 
The 


embossing. The work generally is creditable. 


in colors are not as harmonious as could be wished. 
embossing can hardly be said to be successful. 
Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
A perpetration of blues and greens is 
Until print- 


THE Republican 
Advertising calendar. 
inflicted on the suffering public in this specimen. 
ers understand something of harmony of colors we strongly 
advise them to adhere strictly to the use of black ink. 

JOHN CHAMBERS, Glens Falls, New York. ‘‘ Souvenir of 
Glens Falls, with Compliments of Glens Falls Printing Com- 
This little brochure is illustrated with numerous half- 
The advertisements are well set 


pany.”’ 
tones of very good execution. 
and reflect much credit on the firm producing the work. 
Ewrns & EBERLE, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Advertising 
calendar, the general effect of which is somewhat mixed. The 
card on which the monthly calendars are mounted is of a 
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bright blue and the calendar of the first month, January, is a 
shade of green. The effect is incongruous. The type display 
is ineffective. 

C. H. Possons, Glens Falls, New York. Brochure of sixty- 
four pages, entitled ‘Glens Falls,’’ showing numerous half- 
tones, admirably executed, of that interesting town. There is 
no advertising matter in the book ; all straight reading matter, 
describing the town, its history and its manufactures. It isa 
very creditable compilation. 

I. BARTA & Co., printers, 148 High street, Boston, send us 
one of their business calendars for 1893, gotten up in the form 
of a tablet about note size, each page taking up one week and 
having a blank opposite each day for memoranda. It is one 
of the most convenient calendars that has come to this office 
and is a neat piece of work. 

StonE & ForsytTH, manufacturers of paper, twine, bags 
and boxes, Boston, Massachusetts, send advertising calendar, 
which in general appearance is characteristic of the business. 
The calendar is designed to show samples from their stock, 
each month being printed on a different sample of their paper. 
The work is poorly done. Coarse and unattractive, it defeats 
its purpose. 

JULIAN W. SHIFFER, address not given, sends a specimen of 
his ingenuity in the shape of an advertisement for the Recorder, 
address not given. We beg to differ from anyone calling such 
work artistic. Ingenious and laborious work it undoubtedly is, 
but artistic it is not, and until printers will turn from the idea 
of wasting their time in such creations we are afraid these col- 
umns will be devoted more to censure than to praise. 

J. R. Putnam, Chillicothe, Ohio. New Year’s Greeting of 
the Daily News, of that city. The greeting is a brochure of 
twenty-four pages, and contains on each page, centered be- 
tween advertising matter, a verse from Will Carleton’s “A 
Tramp’s Story.’’ The execution of the work is commonplace. 
The title, designed and executed by Mr. Putnam, is striking 
and artistic, and reflects much credit upon that gentleman. 

THE Engraver and Printer Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Calendars, one showing a handsome, colored half-tone of ‘‘ The 
Old Wharf at Edgecomb, Maine,’? and one for the Magee 
Furnace Company, four leaves of cardboard, each containing 
three of the months of the year, a different half-tone on each 
card. The half-tones are exquisitely worked. ‘The two calen- 
dars are thoroughly characteristic of the output of the Engraver 
and Printer Company. 

WE have received from Matthews-Northrup Company, of 
Buffalo, New York, an advance copy of their publication, 
““Some Proofs,” the specimen book they have just got up, 
showing the various styles of engravings made by them. It is 
one of the most excellent compilations we have ever had the 
opportunity of examining. The demand upon the firm for 
samples, proofs, etc., have been so great that in self-protection 
they have been compelled to place a charge of $1 upon this 
brochure. 

IN response to several inquiries received since the publica- 
tion of the article regarding Mr. W. H. Wright, Jr., in our 
January issue, Mr. Wright desires us to say that he has quite a 
supply of some issues of his advertising blotters. The designs 
vary and are made up in from four to fourteen colors. For those 
who are desirous of adopting the scheme Mr. Wright offers to 
make up a batch of samples, including various blanks for 
order, entries, etc. The nominal charge of $1 will be made 
for the collection. 

W. N. DurAN’, Milwaukee, sends a neat advertising bro- 
chure entitled ‘A few things that don’t count and some that 
do.’’ The advantages of Mr. Durant’s counting machines are 
well set forth. Mr. Durant evidently knows how to make his 
specialty known. He advertises in THE INLAND PRINTER; 


Mr. F. W. Thomas, of Toledo, Ohio, gets up his advertising 
books; and Mr. W. H. Wright, Jr., of Buffalo, produces his 
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calendar blotters. Mr. Durant is, therefore, eminently suc- 
cessful in placing his ‘‘tallys”’ with the printing trade. 

EARHART & RICHARDSON, superior printers, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Advertising calendar of original and unique design. 
The name of the firm is sufficient to vouch for the mechanical 
execution of the work. On the right and left margins are 
arranged the monthly calendars of the twelve months of the 
year ; in the center is a pad of the weeks, each week’s calendar 
being printed on a different colored paper from the one imme- 
diately preceding. It is a useful and ornamental specimen of 
this class of work. 

BALL, progamine of Second Annual Ball of the James Leahy 
Lodge 475, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, at 
Grand Junction, Colorado, December 29, executed at the office 
of the Grand Junction Daily Star. ‘The cover of the programme 
is of yellow satin, hand painted, the work of the ladies of 
Grand Junction. The work is creditable, but we wish that the 
ladies of the town had had something to do with the selection 
of the colors of the printed work. We do not think they 
would have selected the contrasts of blue and green therein 


shown. 


TRADE NOTES. 

THE Gazelte, of Burlington, Iowa, will put in a double-cyl- 
inder newspaper press in a short time. 

EK. L. KAPPELMAN has established himself in the job print- 
ing business at 422 Davis street, Evanston, Illinois. 

THE Omaha Typefoundry has purchased the stock and fix- 
tures of the Atlantic-Pacific Typefoundry at Omaha, Nebraska. 

THE Tolan-Cook Printing Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, have put in a power paper cutter from Shniedewend 
& Lee Company, Chicago. 

THERE is a movement on foot in Lima, Ohio, backed up by 
several substantial men, to start a new paper there. It will be 
devoted to the cause of labor. 

1,. .. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Massachusetts, have 
issued their annual ‘‘ Ledger Diary,’’ which is fully up to its 
usual standard. Weare indebted to the company for a number 
of copies which have come to this office. 

THE Saratoga (N. Y.) Daly and Weekly Union changed 
hands January 9, John H. Miller and Richard Mingay becom- 
ing the proprietors and John McDowall, city editor. They also 
bought out B. I’. Judson’s job office and will run it in connec- 
tion with the Unzon. 

THE Epworth Publishing Company is the latest venture in 
the printing business at Fort Worth, Texas. It is an incorpo- 
rated institution, whose charter calls for a capital stock of 
$5,000 ; its object and purpose, as specified in its charter, is to 
do a general printing and publishing business. 

JAMEs B. Lyon, state printer, Albany, New York, has intro- 
duced and has working in his office six Mergenthaler linotype 
machines. They are utilized on different kinds of state work. 
Mr. Lyon has been awarded the printing of the New York State 
Court of Appeals reports for a period of three years. 

QUINCY, Illinois, can justly lay claim to having the greatest 
number of job offices of any city in the state outside of Chicago, 
there being no less than an even two dozen in the field, and 
rumor has it that another is yet to come. Of this number over 
two-thirds are amateurs, with no knowledge whatever of the 
business. 

THE Posegate Printing Company’s plant at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, recently sold at trustee’s sale and purchased by the 
Combe Printing Company, has been divided up and the bulk 
of it purchased by Ed B. Ford, who has moved into larger 
quarters and is branching out. He has just added two new 
cylinder presses. 

THE Fort Pitt Engraving Company, of 717 Grant street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are now making relief engravings 

















for all purposes, and are operating very successfully in half- 
tones. A specimen of their work is shown in the illustration 
accompanying the verses ‘Our Girls” in this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to abolish the use of stereotyped 
plates on the daily newspapers in St. Joseph, Missouri. The 
movement really originated with the proprietors themselves, 
and will be put through by Typographical Union No. 4o. If 
the plates are abolished it means employment for from fifteen 
to twenty additional men. 

ON January 12, the business of Bellman Brothers, printers, 
engravers and stationers, of Toledo, Ohio, was sold to the Bell- 
man Brothers Company, an organization under the laws of 
Ohio, with a capital stock of $20,000. The new company will 
pay all debts and collect all outstanding accounts of the old 
firm, and continue the business as heretofore. 

WILL EskEw & Co., of Quincy, Illinois, the new firm of job 
printers that opened an office less than four months ago, will 
shortly move to larger quarters on account of constantly increas- 
ing business. They have ordered a new job press, paper cutter 
and will put in electricity as a motive power. They have the 
reputation of doing the finest work in the city. 

THE Prouty Company, 334 Dearborn street, Chicago, are 
building a combination type and photogravure American cylin- 
der press for the Globe Lithographing and Printing Company, 
of Chicago, which they guarantee will turn off the finest work 
done in this country or Europe. The ink distribution roller 
contact at each revolution of the press will be 1,800 inches. 
The press will have five form rollers. 

THE Evening Journal, of Burlington, Iowa, which was 
started on January 2, 1893, by ex-Mayor George A. Duncan, 
who is its editor and proprietor, will be run in the interest of 
the democratic party. The Journal is a six-column, four-page 
folio, set in brevier and nonpareil, and is the brightest and 
newsiest penny paper in the state. The outfit was purchased 
of Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago. 

THE new Constitution of Kentucky provides that the public 
printing and binding shall be let out to the lowest bidder. 
What effect it will have on the union printers of Frankfort is 
hard to determine. The present public printer and binder, 
Col. E. Polk Johnson, has always paid the scale, but when the 
work is let out to the lowest bidder, it is going to be hard on 
the printers who have been working in the Capital Printing 
Office. 

At Seattle, Washington, an earnest effort is being made to 
secure the passage by the present legislature of a bill prohibit- 
ing county officers from sending outside the state for printing 
and supplies. Of late this has grown to such an extent that 
even the letter-heads, etc., used by each department of the 
county offices have been purchased in California and eastern 
states. The District Typographical Union, in convention on 
the 12th inst., declared in favor of such legislation. 

THE Omaha Printing Company, of Omaha, Nebraska, was 
burned out on the evening of January 5. The value of the 
stock and equipments was estimated at $75,000. Loss in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, with an insurance of $45,000. The 
concern is one of the largest in the West and employs between 
fifty and one hundred people. New quarters have been 
secured, the company putting as many of their old employés 
at work as they possibly can under the circumstances. 


THE Prescott-Powell Company was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Ohio last month, for $30,000, to do a general 
printing, publishing, bookbinding and engraving business at 
Cleveland, Ohio, the new firm opening their shop to the trade 
February 1, at 30 Vincent street, with a complete new outfit. 
Mr. George F. Prescott was the former manager and secretary of 
the Plain Dealer Publishing Company ; his son, Latimer Pres- 
cott, a well-known journalist and printer, and Willis B. Powell, 
the junior member of the firm, was formerly the foreman of the 
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Flain Dealer jobrooms. Mr. Powell’s rise in the printing world 
is something remarkable, and he attributes it to trade journals 
which he has read religiously, and whose teachings he has 
practiced. 

THE Morning Telegraph, of New London, Connecticut, has 
issued quite an attractive New Year’s souvenir printed on 
enameled paper in a number of colors of ink and neatly tied 
with cord. We understand that the whole twenty-four pages 
were run on a job press having the Duplex color disc attached, 
which enabled the company to print each page in two colors 
and at the same time save half the number of impressions that 
would have been necessary in the ordinary way. It is a very 
creditable job. 


PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 

SINCE our last issue, the paper and the paper stock markets 
are both decidedly mixed. The recent order by the govern- 
ment putting an embargo on all continental European rags 
(with but a few exceptions) has put the paper-maker in a very 
uneasy position. This embargo will continue, no doubt, until 
late next fall if not longer, and is quite likely to be extended 
over all of Europe, including Great Britain, before spring. 
What effect it will have on the paper market is easily surmised. 
The prices of all grades of cotton rags have advanced fully 3, 
of a cent per pound over prices obtained in December, and 
many large dealers are holding their goods until late in the 
spring, as it is the general impression that rags will be higher 
in February than in January, and higher in March than in 
February. The supply on hand is fairly good but the accumu- 
lation is very light, as is always the case in a cold winter. The 
writing paper mills are most affected by the advance, and in 
most cases have laid in as large stocks as they can conveniently 
store. There are few mills which have storage capacity to 
carry one month’s supply of rags, and are compelled to hire 
storage, which but few care to do. Will paper go higher? is 
the question often asked. It must advance or many paper- 
makers will be bankrupted. While it is generally conceded by 
paper-makers that there is no danger of cholera coming in rags 
to this country, yet the sixty millions of people at large think 
there is danger. The public clamor has brought about the 
embargo, the public should be willing to pay more for paper, 
and will do so if obliged to do it. If the cholera makes its 
appearance in any of our principal cities the coming season, 
the rag houses will be closed in those cities, and it would be of 
little use to a paper-maker how many rags were stored in those 
cities, as they could buy none there. The mill will be the best 
fixed who has within the borders of its own town stock enough 
to run it until next fall whatever may be the cost. Wood 
fibers will be in great demand and will advance in common 
with rags, even if extensively used in place of rags. ‘In time 
of peace prepare for war.”’ 

THE Bremaker-Moore Paper Company Mill, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, was sold for $80,000, 

PAPER mills in the Miami valley, Ohio, have suffered much 
of late on account of low water. 

S. D. WARREN & Co., the new owners of the Richards 
-aper Mills, of Gardiner, Maine, will shortly enlarge and im- 
prove the property. 

JAMES IL. RUBEL, of Louisville, Kentucky, is to be the busi- 
ness manager of the reorganized Bremaker-Moore Paper Com- 
pany, of Louisville. 

THE Little Falls Paper Company, Little Falls, New York, 
are still running on manila tissue paper, and have an enviable 
reputation on the quality of their goods. 

THE United Paper Company has purchased the mills at 
Greenwich, New York, and also the H. W. Knight & Son Mill, 
of Ithaca, New York, which is a part of their plant. 

JoHN E. CROWLEY, recently employed in the Agawam 
Paper Company’s No, 2 Mill as a foreman of the finishing 
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department, is to superintend at the new Mitteneague Paper 
Company's mill. This mill is gradually getting into operation. 

THE Agawam Paper Company, at Mitteneague, Massa- 
chusetts, have been kept very busy all winter at their two mills, 
and Manager Rising has all he can do to keep up with his 
orders. 

SULPHITE fiber is being made by the Remington Paper 
Company, of Watertown, New York, which is considered by 
experts to be equal to any of the foreign made, and will have a 
ready sale. 

EXTREME cold weather has caused the work on the new 
Riverside Paper Company’s mill to cease for a while. The 
foundations are all laid and the walls well up, making a very 
imposing structure. 

A. W. ESLEECK, of Beebe & Holbrook Company, of Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, has returned from his trip to Bermuda 
much improved, and can be found daily at his post in the office 
as treasurer of that company. 

Roppins & EATON, who have bought the old Tanner & 
Faxon mill, in ee, Massachusetts, are getting on well nigh to 
completing their improvements, and will be ready to run in a 
month or two on photograph paper. 

THE Thistle Wire Company, of Lee, Massachusetts, the pop- 
ular Fourdrinier wire makers, are putting in a new 140-inch 
loom. ‘This loom is the largest in America. Their wires are 
used in the very best mills in the East. 

THE Carew Manufacturing Company, of South Hadley Falls, 
Massachusetts, has been shut down for extensive repairs and 
improvements. They have started up again, and hope soon to 
be running both the old and new mills to their full capacity. 

Ei. H. STERNS, of Springfield, Massachusetts, who has been 
president for a number of years of the Sterns Paper Company, 
has resigned his position in that company and has opened an 
office in Fuller’s block, Springfield, where he will do business 
in his own name. 

E}x-GOVERNOR Byron Weston and wife, of Dalton, Massa- 
chusetts, have gone to California to spend the balance of the 
winter. The governor has been more or less out of health. His 
son Frank takes his father’s place in the management of the 
paper mills at Daiton. 

THE Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Company, of Ticonderoga, 
New York, are running full again, since the temporary stop- 
page caused by a serious steam-boiler explosion last month, in 
which the engineer, who alone could have known the cause of 
the explosion, was killed outright and the fireman was con- 
siderably injured. 

JOSEPH PYNCHON, late salesman for Atterbury Brothers, 
paper stock importers, of New York city, has engaged with the 
Fairfield Paper Company, to succeed Mr. Spencer, who has 
accepted a position with the Valley Paper Company. ‘‘Joe,’’ as 
he is usually called, is a rising young man and has the good 
wishes of all who know him. 

ONE of the oldest concerns in America, the Old Berkshire 
Mills Company, of Dalton, Massachusetts, are busy as usual, 
and keep up their reputation as writing paper makers. It is 
surprising how much Old Berkshire paper is in office use all 
over the country. The water mark ‘‘Old Berkshire’’ can be 
seen almost anywhere that good paper is used. 


We are glad to report the profits of the I. I. Brown Paper 
Company, of Adams, Massachusetts, for 1892 to be unusually 
large. This is mainly due to the skillful and careful manage- 
ment of its business manager, Mr. ‘T. A. Mole. This company’s 
ledger papers cannot be excelled, and the general public have 
learned to know it, and by the most critical buyers are regarded 
the very best made. 

THE New Norman Paper Company has been shut down for 
Homer I,. Stratton, 


a short time to put in a new steam outfit. 
late traveling salesman for the Hampshire Paper Company, of 
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South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts, and formerly with the 
Fairfield Paper Company, is to be the business manager of this 
company. Mr. Stratton is well known to the trade and a 
promising young man, and we wish him great success in his 
new undertaking. 

THE failure of the American Wood Paper Company, with 
mills at Spring City and Manayunk, Pennsylvania, was a sur- 
prise to many. ‘The company’s liabilities were about $475,000, 
with assets estimated at $1,500,000. The mill is now being run 
by the assignee, Mr. Arthur S. Miller, in the interest of all con- 
cerned. A movement is on foot to reorganize, and it is hoped 
that a satisfactory arrangement can be entered into which will 
in time enable all creditors to get their just dues. 

CHANGE in management of the Valley Paper Company, of 
Holyoke, is expected to take place at the next annual meeting. 
Henry McElwain, Arthur French and others are expected to 
retire, in order to look after their interests in the New Linden 
Paper Company, and will be succeeded, most likely, by C. B. 
Prescott, treasurer. T. H. Spencer, late of Fairfield Company, 
is to take general charge of the office work, and A. H. Morton, 
also of Fairfield Paper Company, is to be the superintendent of 
the mill. 

THE Traveling Men’s Association connected with the paper 
trade held a very successful banquet at the Hotel Hamilton in 
Holyoke, on December 30. It was largely attended by repre- 
sentative men. Among the speakers was ex-Congressinan 
Roswell W. Horr, of Michigan; C. W. Gray, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Oscar Ely and Lawyer Brooks, of Holyoke, 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are as 
secretary, Campbell 
committee — 


and others. 
follows: President, C. H. Davenport ; 
Chapin; treasurer, C. M. Phelps; executive 
George F. Barden, George M. Castle, George Nye, Jr., S. H. 
Rust, E. H. Bush, Frank Keeney and C. S. Hemingway. To 
say that the boys had an enjoyable time of it is putting it very 


light. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

THE Saratoga (N. Y.) Union has been sold by 
Trask to Walbaum & Co., of New York. 

A NEW morning paper is promised for Schenectady, New 
York. ‘There is said to be a good field for it. 

THE pressroom of the Dazly Jeffersonian office, at Findlay, 
Ohio, has been graced with a handsome Stonemetz folder. 

THE Semi-Wecekly People, of Cairo, Ilinois, promises to 
verge into a daily paper in the near future, both morning and 


Spencer 


evening. 

THE Fort Worth Gaze/te, Fort Worth, Texas, has introduced 
typesetting machines. The appearance of the paper is very 
indifferent. 

THE Waynesburgh /H/ust/er is the latest newspaper pub- 
lished in Ohio. It commenced business the first of the year 
as a four-column quarto. 

THE Daily Bulletin is a new and neat little four-page leaflet 
issued daily by Brown & Co., of Fort Worth, Texas, devoted to 
court and legal matters. 

A NUMBER of French papers demand the expulsion of M. de 
Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the London 77ies, whom 
they accuse of systematic hostility to France. 

THE Kansas City Sunday Journal came out on January $ 
with its first page printed in three colors done at one impres- 
sion on its new Scott inserting perfecting newspaper press. 

THE Daily Argus, of Cairo, Illinois, has suspended publica- 
tion until April 1, when it promises to come out in regular 
metropolitan style. The Argus job office is being run by 
W. B. Harris. 

PATERSON encillings, the live society journal of Paterson, 
New Jersey, is making rapid strides toward popularity. More 


stock has been issued, and on February 15 they start a plant of 
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their own. An elegant office has already been selected, and 
will be equipped with a fine job outfit. William S. Harper is 
the editor, and William Lettis, business manager. 

THE Republican Register, of Galesburg, Ilinois, appeared 
in a new dress of minion and nonpareil on January 3. They 


have bought a lot on Simmons street and will build a home of | 


their own this year. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of a copy of La Sentinelle, 
Duluth and Superior, Wisconsin. In all its mechanical depart- 
ments it is, perhaps, the worst specimen of newspaper work 
that we have seen for some time. 

S111, another paper has been started in Dayton, Ohio, 
making four within a year. This latest is an eight-page weekly, 
called the People’s Voice, a people’s party organ, published 
under the auspices of the Populist Club of that city. 

THE Guardian, of Paterson, New Jersey, has discarded its 
‘blanket sheet,’’ and is now an eight-page paper. They made 
the change on January 2. Their new press is of the Cox make, 
printing from the roll. The weekly edition still remains the 
old style. 

THE Bridgeport Standard, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, one 
of the oldest dailies in that city, made the editors and foremen 
of the various departments a New Year’s present of a reduction 
in salary ranging from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. It is 
rumored that the paper has not been a howling success for the 
past year or so. 

Con. ELwiort F. SHEPARD got out only half a newspaper 
January 2. The fact is suspicious in itself, but behold the fol- 
lowing text which it contained: *‘ Set thee up waymarks, make 
thee guideposts ; set thine heart toward the highway.” Evi- 
dently the colonel couldn’t keep in the middle of the road.— 
Indianapolis News. 

Mr. I,. M. Woop, for two years the efficient telegraph editor 
of the Daily Telegraph of Seattle, Washington, has resigned 
that position and commenced the publication of the Zrade 
Register. Itisa thirty-two-page semi-monthly journal devoted 
to the commercial interests of the Sound cities. The Commer- 
cial Printing Company is doing the work on it. 

HAMILTON, Ontario, has three 1-cent evening papers, the 
Times, Spectator and Herald. ‘The Spectator promised some 
time ago to resuscitate their morning edition on introducing 
machine composition, claiming that they would be enabled to 
do so on account of the saving in expense, but so far they have 
not taken any steps in that direction. The machines have 
been in operation about six weeks. 

THE People, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, the state prohibition 
paper of Pennsylvania, is now published in the city of Scran- 
ton. The interest and good will of the publication having been 
sold to the Record Publishing Company, of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, it will hereafter be issued at that place under the man- 
agement of Samuel Murray. The plant of the original publish- 
ers will be maintained and run as a.job office at the old stand. 

THE Military Tract Press Association held its opening ses- 
sion at Kewanee, Illinois, January 19. Mayor W. H. Lyman 
gave the address of welcome. Gersh Marten, of the Press and 
People, Galesburg, responded to the address of welcome, defin- 
ing the origin of the Military Tract and giving his ideas of the 
dignity of the profession. The Rev. J. H. Delano, of Kewanee, 
gave the address of the evening on the subject, ‘‘ Words: Their 
Origin, Use and Abuse.”’ 

THE News, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, which for the past 
twelve years has issued as a morning paper, is now in the even- 
ing field. This paper has made several changes in 1892. 
May 1 it left the independent field and came out as a straight 
republican organ, price 3 cents. About July 1 they reduced 
the price of the paper to 2 cents; October 1 they came down 
to 1 cent per copy, and December 1 they left the morning field 
and commenced an evening issue. What their next move will 
be is hard to conjecture. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


THE Californian for February, in its literary tone and the 
excellence of its illustrations, is a decided improvement on its 
predecessors. The frontispiece shows a fine view of the famous 
Multnomah Falls of Oregon. Many thoughtful and timely arti- 
cles of national interest appear, besides a rich collection of short 
stories, poems and sketches by Estelle Thompson, Mrs. N. B. 
Eyster, Cora E. Chase, M. L. Feusier, C. P. Nettleton, L. J. 
Shaw and others. Published in San Francisco. 25 cents each, 
$3 per year. 

THE New England Magazine for February offers the fol- 
lowing table of contents: Literary Chicago, William Morton 
Payne; Prophets, Nathan Haskell Dale; Insomnia, Edward A. 
Uffington Valentine; About Critics and Criticism, Walter 
Blackburn Harte; A Biographical Bypath Through New Eng- 
land ; The Girls of Danger, Louise R. Baker; The Larger Self, 
Alfred J. Hough; A Romance of Casco Bay, III, Herbert M. 
Sylvester; Nesbitt, Ada Marie Peck ; ‘‘ If I Should Meet Thee,”’ 
Arthur I, Salmon; Philip Bourke Marston, Newton Marshall 
Hail ; Fayal, Rose Dabucy and Hester Cunningham ; Kentucky’s 
Pioneer Town, Henry Cleveland Wood; A Notch in a Princi- 
pality, Frank Bailey Willard ; John Ballantyne, American, IV, 
Helen Campbell; The Soul of the Violin, Margaret Manton 
Merrill; Compensation, Edith Perry Estes; The Pilgrims’ 
Church in Plymouth, Arthur Lord; The Story of a New Eng- 
land Parish; Tacoma, Hale M. Howard; Whittier’s ‘‘ Coun- 
tess.” ‘©: ME A: T.. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET has sent his portrait, with a complimen- 
tary autograph letter, to the ///ustrated World's Fair. This 
appears in the January issue. The Austrian Commission fur- 
nishes the portrait of the Archduchess Maria Theresia, patroness 
of the Austrian Board of Lady Managers. <A magnificent pic- 
ture of the Fair, as it looks from afar out in ake Michigan, is 
a novelty, and a close and large view of Martiny’s “ Four 
Races ’’—the groups of statuary that stand on the corners of 
the Agricultural building — reveals their great beauty. The fol- 
lowing pictures, each 83, inches wide by 6 inches high, appear 
in January : The northern side of Machinery hall ; the northern 
loggia of the same building; the grand square and basin; the 
harbor screen and basin ; the Administration building and the 
basin; Diana on the Agricultural dome; a picture of painters 
in the Electricity building ; the landscape gardeners ; the Rhode 
Island building ; the Connecticut ; the Iowa pavilion ; the Hayti 
building; the Turkish carpenters; the Hodden or Japanese 
temple; articles by Clinton Furbish, Ossian Guthrie and the 
Austrian commissioners, all illustrated ; Colonel Norton’s beauti- 
ful elegy (one page), and the most important and consequential 
news of the Fair fora month. The pictures are all large and 
are never falsified, figures being shown with the candor of pho- 
tography. Jewell N. Halligan, general manager, McVicker’s 
Theater, Chicago. $2.50 a year, 25 cents a copy. Dedicatory 
edition, with list of exhibitors (8,000), 116 pages, $1. 


M. J. VOIRIN has just issued a work of great interest to 
engravers and printers entitled ‘‘ Practical Manual of Photo- 
typie,’’ which is issued of the Library of Family Science, 118 
Rue d’Assas, Paris, under the department of photography and 
its applications. The object of the work is to give in every-day 
language a brief description of the various processes of printing 
from photographs with ordinary printing ink, which are essen- 
tially practical and not obscured by voluminous technicalities. 
The landscape which appears as the frontispiece of the pam- 
phlet is an elegant piece of work, of artistic conception and 
beautiful execution, rivaling in its intensity of tone and bright 
lights the best steel engravings, while for the softness of its 
blending of tints, preservation of minute details and clear- 


ness of outline it will compare very favorably with the chef 


d’ceuvres of the great steel and copper-plate artists. ‘The 
principle on which the process of making the plates is based 
rests on the facts that bichromated gelatine which has been 
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exposed to the sun becomes impermeable to water, that is to 
say, its affinity for water diminishes in proportion to its expo- 
sure to the light, hence the parts thus acted upon repel mois- 
ture but at the same time will “take” ink. This is illustrated by 
the following experiment: Expose to the light, under an ordi- 
nary photograph negative, a dry layer of bichromated gelatine 
on a sheet of glass. The transparent parts of the negative will 
allow the rays of light to pass through and modify the nature 
of the gelatine, rendering it hard and impermeable to moisture, 
while at the same time the dark parts of the negative will pre- 
serve to the remainder of the sheet its affinity for water. The 
gelatine is then placed in a water bath to remove the bichro- 
mate and when that is eliminated the sheet is dried out and 
again moistened with glycerine water. After removing the 
excess of moisture, a roller charged with printing ink is passed 
over the gelatine and an impression is then taken on paper in 
the ordinary way, in a manner analogous to the lithographic 
process. In fact after being properly prepared the gelatine 
acts precisely the same as the lithographer’s stone after it has 
received the design and been moistened with acidulated water, 
the only difference being that the stone needs to be repeatedly 
damped, while the glycerine will give from fifty to two hun- 
dred impressions without needing moistening afresh. The 
layer of bichromated gelatine is formed of 25 grammes of 
white gelatine and 10 grammes of Nelson gelatine No. 2, dis- 
solved in 400 grammes of water for four or five hours at a tem- 
perature of about seventy degrees, to which is then added 3 
grammes of bichromate of potassa and 3 grammes of bichromate 
of ammonia dissolved in 100 grains of water. In cold climates 
the quantity of ammonia may be increased to five grammes, if 
necessary. This, in short, is the whole process, the details of 
which M. Voirin strips of their technicalities and explains in 
every-day terms to his readers in all their minuteness, giving 
formulas and practical illustrations and reasons for every step, 
so that the amateur may follow his directions intelligently and 
successfully. 

THE PRINTING ARTS: An Epitome of the Theory, Practice, Processes 
and Mutual Relations of Engraving, Lithography and Printing, in 
black and in colors. By John Whitfield Harland. Ward, Lock, Bow- 
den & Co., London and New York. 

This a comprehensive work of 176 pages, with numerous 
illustrations. We trust at another time to give a more complete 
review of the work than we have space for here. It will suffice 
now to quote from the preface a paragraph which will indicate 
its scope and singular usefulness: ‘‘The main intention of 
these pages is to impart to workers, and, above all, to appren- 
tices, some technical knowledge of other branches of their 
craft than their own, and to impress upon them that to do good 
work demands an intelligent knowledge of the technique of 
after-processes to render it fully useful and purposeful.” The 
price of the book is not given, but the value of its contents 
renders it a desirable acquisition for any printer. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


ROANOKE, Virginia, Typographical Union, No. 60, has voted 
unanimously in favor of resubmitting Plan No. 2 to the refer- 
endum. 

CHARLES E. HAWKES, of Seattle, Washington, organizer for 
the Eighth District, has been reélected organizer by the Eighth 
District Union. 

THE printers of Minneapolis, Minnesota, have notified the 
proprietors that a nine-hour workday will be requested in the 
near future in that city. 

THE printing business has commenced to pick up at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and the prospects for the future seem brighter 
now than for a long time. 


THE Spectator, of Hamilton, Ontario, has introduced four 
Mergenthaler linotypes into their establishment, and have no 
further permanent employment for six of their men. 


Four of 
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the old staff have been placed on machines. I. G. Duncan, 
an old Detroit typo, is the expert operator placed in charge as 
instructor. 

“SENATOR ”’ George Heck has taken charge of the mechan- 
ical department of the Journal, of Burlington, Iowa. O. E. 
Shanon is the city editor. 

BUSINESS is very brisk at Hamilton, Ontario, at present, all 
the job offices being rushed. The supply of compositors is 
quite equal to the demand. 

In Brussells, Belgium, says the /aport Journal, are more 
than eight hundred business houses engaged in graphic arts, 
printing and trades pertaining thereto. 


EpitoR MCDONNELL, of the Labor Standard, Paterson, New 
Jersey, entertained a number of printers on New Year’s day. 
His composing room was a veritable banquet hail. 


JoHN C. PFLAUM, for over twenty-five years foreman of the 
Daily Journal composing room, Dayton, Ohio, has tendered 
his resignation. His successor has not been named as yet. 


THE Parmentier Printing Company, of Lima, Ohio, have 
signed the scale of prices of Lima Typographical Union, No. 
296. All but one office in the city now recognize the union. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, Union No. 195, of Paterson, New Jersey, con- 
template holding an entertainment ere long. A committee has 
been appointed, consisting of Messrs. James O. Thurston, George 
Taylor, Robert Hanna, Fred W. Miller and David O. Stoddard. 

THE Society of Compositors, of London, England, has grown 
so rapidly that now the number of its members reaches the 
respectable figure of 9,714. The capital of this society, which 
is one of the most important in England, is now over $100,000. 

CLARENCE HouGHTON and Eugene Ferris, two of the 
fastest linotype operators in the country, have resigned from 
the Albany Journal and have gone to New York city, where 
they have positions on the machines recently put in the World 
office. 

THE German Association of Printers on January 1 adopted 
a new tariff, which contains several modifications in the man- 
ner of valuing the price of composition, rules on the subject of 
apprentices and young workmen in small towns, and various 
other regulations. 

Aucust W. MEYER, an old Quincy (Ill.) typo, but now a 
parachute jumper, has returned to that city after an absence of 
Mr. Meyer says he will engage in the para- 
Any remarks 


nearly two years. 
chute business on a much larger scale this year. 
associated with case jumping will not be received with favor. 

THE state of trade in Roanoke, Virginia, is better than it 
has ever been before. There is a scarcity of good printers. 
Heretofore very little incentive has been offered to a good 
workman to remain, but it is a fact that there is a fairly good 
living open to a few good men who will go there and take 
their chances for a while. 

W. H. THompson, one of the originators of the Zvdustrial 
News, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, and late editor of the same 
periodical, has sold out his interests to G. M. Wallace and 
A. C. Redfield, two young men prominently connected with 
the railroad brotherhoods of Scranton. The paper will still be 
devoted to the interests of labor. 

THERE has been a change in the composing room of the 
Evening World, of Roanoke, Virginia; C. K. Schwrar, secre- 
tary of No. 60, has succeeded J. R. Ackerly as foreman of that 
sheet. It is the intention of the new foreman to make a ‘“‘sit”’ 
on the World one to be desired. A new dress of minion and 
brevier will be donned about February 1. 

ON Monday, January 2, at No. 28’s hall, the bookbinders 
and rulers of Galveston, Texas, were organized into the Galves- 
ton Bookbinders’ Union. ‘To Organizer Whitehead is due the 
credit for this happy consummation. Galveston enjoys the 
distinction of having the only bookbinders’ union in the South. 
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Mr. Whitehead acted as presiding officer during the ceremo- 
nies, with Secretary Dirks, of No. 28, acting as reading clerk. 
Members of No. 28 and No. 12 were present and aided materi- 
ally in the reception of the new members. 

AT a regular meeting of Typographical Union No. 59, of 
Quincy, Illinois, January 1, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: J. M. Van Dorn, president ; Edward 
Helstern, vice-president; J. M. Weinhoener, corresponding 
secretary ; B. F. Monger, financial secretary; R. F. Russell, 
treasurer. The board of directors remains unchanged. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL, UNION No. 149, of Saratoga, New York, 
elected officers on January 7, 1893. Thomas Connolly was 
elected president ; J. Menges, vice-president ; Charles A. Hop- 
kins, secretary; E. J. Scanlon, treasurer; C. L. Starks, J. E. 
Hays and D. P. Sullivan, trustees ; D. Barbey, S. H. Ball and 
R. Devlin, auditing committee ; Henry Johnson, sergeant-at- 
arms. 

THE annual ball and reception of Albany Typographical 
Union, No. 4, occurred on the evening of January 17, Frank- 
lin’s birthday. The Albany union is one of the oldest in the 
country ; its first ball was given on Franklin’s birthday forty 
years ago. Among those who had the first ball in charge 
appears the name of the late Daniel Manning, secretary of the 
treasury under President Cleveland. 

THE Stone Printing & Manufacturing Company, of 
Roanoke, Virginia, gave a banquet to their employés, Jan- 
uary 5. The affair was a great success. The rooms were beau- 
tifully decorated. The menu souvenir card was a fine piece of 
work, the cover, of flexible light-brown leather, matching the 
leaves of brown cardboard. The ink used, a deep shade of 
brown. Silver bronze, judiciously used, set off the title-page 
effectively. 

THE printers of Berne, Switzerland, are agitating for a uni- 
form nine-hour day, because although some offices have 
adopted the nine-hour system, others still keep in the ten-hour 
rut and, as may be expected under the circumstances, those 
printers who are still putting in the extra hour are not at all 
satisfied with the arrangement. As business is very brisk in 
Berne and the surrounding cities, this is thought by many to 
be a favorable opportunity for urging a readjustment of the 
hours of labor. 

SCRANTON (Pa.) Typographical Union, No. 112, at its last 
regular session, elected and installed the following officers for 
the current term: President, Joseph Oliver; vice-president, 
H. F. Wagoner; recording and corresponding secretary, Eli J. 
Davies; secretary-treasurer, C. S. Benedict ; sergeant-at-arms, 
Frank Connery ; reading clerk, Harry Kunz; auditing commit- 
tee, H. G. Bacon, Charles Rhinehart and J. J. Morgan ; trustee, 
George F. Weeks; delegates to Central Labor Union —H. G. 
Bacon, W. R. Hughes and W. H. Thompson. 

RECENTLY a matrimonial epidemic has pervaded the rank 
and file of Galveston Typographical Union, No. 28, as witness : 
On December 24, Mr. A. R. Hopkins, of the 7ribune chapel, 
and Miss Augusta Geoppinger were married. Sunday, Decem- 
ber 25, Mr. John Lenz, a case-holder on the Mews, was mar- 
ried to Miss Mathilda Habild. Mr. J. J. Dirks, secretary of 
No. 28, was joined in matrimony at Waco, Texas, on January 
3, to Miss Florence Schirlitz. Thus doth Cupid do his work, 
the coming of the machines notwithstanding. 

AT a meeting of Springfield (Ill.) Typographical Union, 
No. 177, held on January 1, the annual election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, J. C. Ankrom; vice-president, 
H. H. Eads; financial secretary, W. H. I. Rotramel ; recording 
secretary, M. J. Power; treasurer, C. M. Higgins; sergeant-at- 
arms, J. E. Sprague; executive board —H. H. Eads, W. O. 
German, H. R. Grubb, George Hoole, J. Marx. Committees : 
Finance — B. F. Talbott, H. A. Breusing, G. F’. Hahn ; resolu- 
tions — E. W. Sholty, B. F. Talbott, F. M. Lloyd; relief— 
H. H, Eads, W. O. German, G. Hoole, I. C. Kerr, W. H. I). 
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Rotramel. The union unanimously indorsed Mr. C. J. Riefler, 
one of its members, for the position of printer expert of the 
state. 

THE International Exposition of Ancient and Modern 
Printing, to be held in the 
next April and May, is exciting considerable interest among 
European printers, who are making strenuous efforts to produce 
works of art for the various departments that will merit com- 
mendation if they do not earn prizes for their excellence. All 
the ancient ateliers are being ransacked for antiquities for 
exhibition, and some remarkable and hitherto little known 
works of the early printers, together with the implements of 
the craft used by them, are expected to be shown. 


-alais des Beaux Arts, Brussels, 


MR. ROBERT CLARKE, the founder and leading spirit of 
the mammoth printing house of Clarke & Courts, of Galveston, 
Texas, has retired from business and carries with him the good 
wishes of the entire community. 
est institution of the kind in the South, and Mr. Clarke has 
endeared himself to all alike. Upon retiring, many expres- 
sions of kindly feelings were extended to him, among which 
were a handsomely arranged set of resolutions and a testimo- 
nial in the form of a gold-headed cane from the employés in 
the printing departments. 


The Texas House is the larg- 


TYPOGRAPHICAL, UNION No. 28, of Galveston, Texas, started 
the new year by holding a largely attended meeting on Sun- 
day, January 1, and transacting considerable business. The 
following officers were elected to serve during 1893: Presi- 
dent, Guy C. Harris; vice-president, Carrington Viser; secretary, 
J. J. Dirks, P. O. box 172; treasurer, E. J. Pettibone ; sergeant-at- 
arms, Allen G. Nichols; executive committee— EK. W. Beall, 
chairman; George Q. McCracken, A. A. Frank 
Dinsmore and Robert Slater; finance committee — election 
deferred ; cemetery committee — V. C. Hart, chairman; F. O. 
Millis and J. H. Barnes ; visiting committee 
chairman; J. E. Taylor and W. I,. Love; delegates to Texas 
Labor Conference— A. W. Hartman, F. N. Whitehead, H. B. 
Johnson ; alternates, Frank B. Hall, W. B. Tupman and 
Columbus Moise; auditing committee International Typo- 
Drake, John Sandilands and O. I. 


Tomlinson, 





F. I... Robinson, 





graphical Union—F. S. 
Knapp. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM RUSSELL, an old paper-maker, aged 87 years, died 
on December 18, 1892, at his home in Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
He was: the father of William A., George W. and Henry O. 
Russell, of Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

THE printers of Hamilton, Ontario, are mourning the death 
of their old friend and fellow-workman, Caleb H. Buchanan, 
who was for twenty years assistant foreman of the 77smes job 
department. He held, at various times, nearly every office in 
Hamilton Typographical Union, No. 129, and represented that 
body at the session of the International Typographical Union, 
held in Detroit in 1878. 

CHARLES E. MENAMIN, who for the last five years has been 
connected with the firm of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, as 
traveler, with headquarters at Milwaukee, died January 13, in 
that city, from pneumonia following typhoid fever. Mr. Mena- 
min was born in New York city, March 23, 1862. In past 
years he was in business with his father, R. S. Menamin, pub- 
lisher of the well-known Printer’s Circular, in Philadelphia. 
The news of Mr. Menamin’s death has awakened universal 
regret, and for his afflicted wife and little child the sympathies 
of his many friends are feelingly expressed. 

FRANKLIN P. 

Franklin P. Elliott, head of the firm of F. P. Elliott & Co., 
paper dealers at 208 Randolph street, Chicago, died, January 10, 
at his home, 141 Oak Park avenue, in Oak Park. Pneumonia 
cause of death. He leaves a widow and 
Although Mr, Elliott 


ELLIOTT. 


was the immediate 
two children, a daughter and a son, 
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attended to his business regularly within a few days of his 
death, he had not been well for nearly a year. He suffered 
considerably from nervous trouble, and had been under treat- 
ment for it for several months. He looked well, and compara- 
tively few of his friends knew of his trouble. 

Mr. Elliott had been a resident of Chicago and its suburbs 
for a great many years, arriving here in 1857. He was born at 
Millbury, Massachusetts, July 24, 1834. During his residence 
in Chicago he has always been in the paper business. He was 
connected with Bradner Smith & Co. until the fall of 1862, 
when he organized the firm of Cornwells & Elliott, at 93 
Clark street, shortly after removing to 86 Dearborn, where he 















ELLIOTT 


remained until he again united with Bradner Smith & Co. His 
partners were Cornelius, Harvey, Henry and Clark Cornwell, of 
the Ypsilanti Paper Mills at Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. In July, 1875, he organized the business of which he was 
the head at the time of his death, with his old partners, the 
Cornwells. 

About seventeen years ago Mr. Elliott moved his family 
out to Oak Park. The present family residence on Oak Park 
avenue was built only a year ago. He was a man of domestic 
taste and loved to spend his time with his family. For that 
reason he was not prominent in social organizations. Finan- 
cially Mr. Elliott was well to do. He had hosts of friends in 
the city and near his home. 

At a called meeting of the members of the paper trade reso- 
lutions were adopted as follows : 

WHEREAS, We are again called together to pay a tribute of respect and 
mourn the loss by death of an esteemed member of the paper trade frater- 
nity of this city, Mr. Franklin P. Elliott, 

Resolved, That asa man and a merchant he has left us a worthy exam- 
ple of integrity and honor in all his business transactions which should 
inspire us to maintain his commendable business traits of character and 


sturdy manhood. 

Resolved, That we tender our sympathy to the surviving members of 
his business firm in this sudden loss of so wise a counselor, who has gained 
a position in the front ranks of the paper trade of the West. 

Resolved, ‘That our earnest sympathy is also extended to the family of 
our departed friend in this their hour of sore bereavement. 


The funeral was held at 1 o’clock, January 12. Only the 
intimate friends of the family were present. The services were 
simple and impressive. Rev. C. M. Hoyt, of Oak Park Con- 
gregational Church, delivered an address, in which he spoke 
of Mr. Elliott as he knew him: ‘‘He was a good husband, a 
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good father; he was a good neighbor and a good employer.” 
Rev. H. M. Morton, of Oak Park, also spoke. The honorary 
pallbearers were W. A. Sheridan, George Clapp, A. O. Butler, 
Thomas Morris, James Ward, J. C. Rodger. The active pall- 
bearers were chosen from the employés of the firm of F. P. 
Elliott & Co. After the services the remains were interred in 
the family vault at Forest Home cemetery. 

In addition to the neighbors and immediate friends and 
employés, the following were noticed in attendance: Julius W. 
and Fred Butler, of the J. W. Butler Paper Company ; James 
White, of the Illinois Paper Company ; John T. Ustick, of the 
G. H. Taylor Paper Company; George Arnold, Fred Smith, 
T. F. Rice, Gregory and Thorndyke, of Bradner Smith & Co.; 
James Conley, of the Kaukauna Paper Company; A. L. Gilbert, 
of the Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin ; William 
M. Morrill, of the Champion Paper and Card Company, Pep- 
perell, Massachusetts ; W. C. Gillet, of the Chicago Paper Com- 
pany; Arthur H. Hill, of the Holyoke Envelope Company ; 
Joseph Joyce, of the Calumet Paper Company; P. R. Hilton, 
of the Henry O. Shepard Company; A. H. McQuilkin, of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


HE FINISHED THE GALLEY. 


He was a copyholder in the proofroom of a daily paper 
quiet, reserved man, of whom little was known, except that he 
was always on hand and attended closely to his business. 
When he came to the list of the killed and injured in the 
report of the accident he suddenly stopped, and for a moment 
Then he recovered his self-possession 





a 


seemed unable to speak. 
and read the list. 
“That last name is spelled wrong, 
he had finished it. 
“That young woman’s name?’ asked the man who had the 


” 


he said quietly, when 


proof. 
“Yes,’? he replied. 
He reached over and crossed out a letter. 


“It’s according to the copy, but —’”’ 
‘Now it’s all right,”’ 
he said. 

“You seem to know a good deal — 
reader. 

‘“*Let’s finish this,” said the other, sharply. 

‘* But — why, man, you’re sick,’’ exclaimed the proofreader, 
as he looked up. ‘‘ You’re as white as a—’”’ 

‘‘Only a little faint,’ was the reply, ‘“‘ but I can finish this 


began the proof- 





galley, anyway.” 

He finished it, and then, without a word, went for his 
coat. 

“T can’t finish the night,”’ he 
tomorrow, but tonight —’’ 

“Took here! Where are you going?’ asked the proof- 
reader. 

“Home,”’ he replied, ‘‘and if there’s a train in the morning 
I didn’t know she was coming on that train 
” He stopped, and then as he opened the door 


said. ‘I'll try to get around 





I may go to 
until I saw — 
and went on: 

‘She wrote that she would be here tomorrow or next day, 
and then we were to be —”’ 

The door closed behind him. 
and did his work in the same methodical, quiet way, but his 
story —no one ever asked him for the details, and he never 


He was back two days later 


volunteered them.— Sedalia Bazoo. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATED DAILIES. 


The American Associated Dailies have issued the proceed- 
ings of their organization, and constitution and by-laws, from 
the press of Robb & Carpenter, Michigan City, Indiana, In 
our notice of the first session of the association, on page 
325 of the January INLAND PRINTER, the Inland Daily Press 
Association was confused with that of the American Associated 


Dailies. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


JouN T. Story, 51 and 53 South May street, Chicago, after 
several years of experimenting, has succeeded in perfecting a 
preparation for binding letter-heads, bill-heads, statements, rail- 
road blanks, etc., which is giving general satisfaction. It dries 
very quickly, retains its flexibility and will go further by one- 
half than the usual liquid preparations now extant. It is put up 
in cans holding one quart, one pint and one-half pint, with full 
directions for using on each can, and is made in bright red, dark 
red, purple, colorless, green and blue. This firm also makes 
roller composition and casts printers’ rollers for the trade, and 
does varnishing and sizing of paper in all its branches. See 
their advertisement in another column. 





ELITE RULE BENDER. 


The Elite Manufacturing Company, of Marshall, Michigan, 
whose advertisement appears in another part of this magazine, 
are still turning out large numbers of their useful device. There 
seems to be a constant demand for a tool of this description, as 
rule twisting has by no means had its day, and many printers 
desire a compact and convenient little article that will do the 
work and which can be purchased at a reasonable price. Those 
interested in work of this nature would do well to write to the 
company for circulars describing their device. The price of 
the bender remains the same — $2, postpaid. 


SHERIDAN’S EMBOSSING MACHINES. 


T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, manufacturers of embossing ma- 
chines and bookbindery machinery in general, have sent us a 
sample of book cover embossing done on their No. 5 Rod Press. 
The cover design is 11 by 14 inches in size, is an excellent 
example of the work which their machines are capable of turn- 
ing out, and is one of the handsomest ever produced on any 
machine, the harmony in colors and general effect produced 
being something marvelous. There are sixteen different im- 
pressions on the work. One of the most notable features of 





the design is the beautiful blending of color, this being one of | 


the strongest points the company makes. On another page 
of this issue will be found the cut of the machine on which the 
cover was made. Bookbinders and others interested in this 
class of work would do well to correspond with Messrs. Sheridan 
when in need of a machine of this description. 


A NEW AND USEFUL DEVICE. 


Among the many new inventions which are of interest to 
the printing fraternity in general none are of more importance 
than the new automatic perforator and card scoring device 
invented and manufactured by the Slocum Automatic Perforator 
Company, of Caro, Michigan. This little device is to be used 
in connection with any platen or cylinder press, and has been 
patented in the United States (three patents), Canada, England, 
France and Germany. It is locked in the chase with the type 
form, and is actuated by a small motor pin attached to the 
tympan sheet, the perforating being done simultaneously with 
the printing. It is made of the best steel and is a trifle over 
one pica in width. Patents have been granted other devices 
for this class of work, but they lacked the features which make 

this machine a suc- 

a = : Sen aaa | me COS: One of the 
J, Ao | principal features is 
Fic. 1. in the raising of the 


Showing interior construction. Perforator bar perforating blade. 
raised and firmly resting, to receive impression. Aftes the rollecs 
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have passed over the form the blade rises perpendicularly, 
entirely doing away with the saw motion which of necessity 
causes a slur in the print. The perforating blade rises to its 
full height before the impression is taken, and remains station- 
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ary until the impression is off and the platen has retreated some 
distance (see illustration), making a clear, clean perforation. 
The perforator blade 
is made of the best ip =) 
steel, and can be re- ———= 
moved without tak- et 

ing off the outside showing outer appearance of perforator, with 


cases. In perforat- openings in outer case for removing any 
part of perforating blade. 











ing small checks, 
tickets, etc., only a section need be used. Aside from its value 
as a perforator, the perforating blade can be instantly removed 
and a card scoring blade, which is furnished with each machine, 
inserted. By reference to the illustration it will be seen that 
there are no weak points in the machine, and it is fully war- 
ranted. The price of the 6-inch perforator, fully nickeled, with 
motor pin, screw-driver, etc., has been placed at $8, and they 
can be secured direct from the company or from any of the 
leading dealers in printers’ supplies. One of the perforators 
has been tried in the office of this journal, and the results it 
gave were very satisfactory. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A perceptive business man sees signs of success in the 
minutest details of the management and conduct of any busi- 
ness establishment, be it devoted to manufacturing or other- 
wise. He discovers system and generalship displayed in neat, 
clean warerooms, absence of dust and dirt and dark corners, 
and he knows intuitively there is a bright, alert and capable 
head to the establishment before he converses with a single 
employé. Bearing this in mind, it is not too much to say 






































































that a visit to the office and warerooms of the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers and dealers in printers’ 
machinery, materials and supplies, at 11 Spruce street, New 
York city, will show a concern that is a model of first-class 
business discipline, and when the factory on the corner of 
Henry and Cranberry streets, Brooklyn, New York, is visited 
it will be discerned that the mental grasp of the chief of the 
house has seized and analyzed the correct solution for the con- 
duct of a large and increasing business. 

The office and warerooms of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, located as they are in the heart of the business por- 
tion of New York city, have peculiar advantages in the point 
of location. The factory building at Brooklyn, which can be 
reached in fifteen minutes from the New York office, occupies 
the entire building of four stories and basement, 50 by 100 feet, 
the first floor of which is devoted to office and wareroom pur- 
poses. On the second floor a large display of machinery of all 
kinds is nicely arranged, such as large planers, milling 
machines, lathes, etc., all necessary for the manufacture of 
paper cutters, job presses, proof presses, stereotype and brass 
rule saws, chases of all kinds and sizes, made of wrought iron, 
steel and cast iron; wrought-iron stands, etc., for which this 
entire floor is taken up. On the third floor are found the 
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departments for manufacturing galleys, composing sticks, brass 
rule, metal furniture and mahogany stereotype blocks ; also the 
stock room for unfinished material, such as brass screws, bolts, 
On the fourth floor are the pattern makers, wood working 
The basement 


etc. 
department and show rooms for machinery. 
is used for dry rooms, paint room, blacksmithing and for 
engine rooms, the boilers being located entirely outside the 
building. 

Each floor is under the sole charge and control of a capable 
chief, each of whom receives his instructions from Mr. Wesel, 
and though the business radiates widely, yet in all departments 
the influence of one mind is discernible. Accuracy, neatness, 
quick, prompt and alert attention to orders, are a marked 
feature, and the uniform courtesy and celerity of all attachés in 
meeting the wants of customers gives the clients of the com- 
pany not only thorough satisfaction, but instruction in how to 
conduct a business successfully. 


THE BATES AUTOMATIC NUMBERING MACHINE. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Bates Automatic 
Numbering Machine, half its actual size, manufactured by the 
sates Manufacturing Company, Edison building, Broad street, 
New York. The machine is designed and constructed with 
special reference to the requirements of printers and book- 
It is capable of absolutely accurate work, combines 
the minimum of size and weight with 
the maximum of durability and sim- 
plicity of operation, and is sold at a 
low price. It is built upon an entirely 
new principle, making it small and 
light to handle, its weight being about 
sixteen ounces, thus insuring speed and 
sase of operation. It works with very 
slight friction, and therefore without 
noise. ‘The frames are substantial iron 
castings, highly polished and _ nickel 
plated. Every wearing part is made of 
steel, including the figure wheels, and 
all parts receive the finest finish and 
are interchangeable to the smallest 
screw. Every figure disc changes auto- 
matically in its consecutive order, from 
1 to the full numerical capacity of the 
machine. The changing from consecu- 
tive to duplicate and continuous num- 
bering is effected by the mere moving 
of the pointer in front of the dial. This 
is so easily understood that the most unskilled clerk or boy can 
operate the machine at once, without training or experience. 
The ratchets are not attached to the sides of the figure discs, 
but are solid in each disc, and present a wearing surface 
equal to the width of the wheel. This insures great durability 
and very compact spacing. One of the important improve- 
ments which this machine possesses is its inking device. The 
figures receive ink automatically from a thick felt pad which is 
held against them by spring pressure when at rest. These ink 
pads are practically indestructible. A gauge plate is fitted to 
each machine, and by placing the beveled points of the 
mortise to a line, the most accurate alignment is secured. For 
numbering in series, letters instead of figures will be engraved 
upon the last wheel ; these letters, which precede the figures, 
will automatically change as the numerical limit of the machine 
These numbering machines are thoroughly first- 


binders. 





is reached. 


class, and the work done with them is fully equal to presswork 
and often superior to paging machine printing. Each machine 
is guaranteed in every particular, is carefully packed in a 
wooden box with a bottle of ink, and will be forwarded to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of price, with full 
directions for using. The company’s advertisement appears 
Write to them for circulars. 


upon page 380 of this issue. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly of the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


ABoUT April 1 I will establish a paper at Greensburg, Indi- 
ana. I am in the market for a cylinder press, engine, folder, news 
type only, small jobber, mail type, stones, racks and ais Will pay spot 
cash. No objection to machines that have been used. Address for present, 
J. A. WAYLAND, Pueblo, Colorado. 


FIRST-CLASS job office for sale, doing a business of $25,000 

per year, including bindery and paper box factory, and business 
increasing yearly. The best of reasons will be given for the sale. It has 
no mortgages or other incumbrances, and no opposition of consequence. 
Located in the Missouri valley in a place of 20,000 population, and has a 
well-established reputation. This is a very favorable chance for a good 
printer to step into a good paying business. Some of the employés now at 
work could probably be induced to take some stock in the business if de- 
sired. For information address ‘‘COMMERCIAL,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 

PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. Also his ‘‘DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ** PRINTERS’ READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER BOOK,” price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,’ price $2. Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 
Duane St., N. Y., and all type- founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever oubtished or printers. Indorsed by everyone. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER (who has successfully and _ satis- 

factorily filled these positions) desires permanent place as foreman, 
manager or superintendent. At present employed, but wants change for 
climatic reasons. References as to character and ability. Address “ P. P.”’ 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


A SNAP, if taken before 
job office. Patronage from 
$1,500 takes this money maker. 

care INLAND PRINTER. 











March 1; live country paper and 
two county seats in northern Indiana 
Good reasons for selling. Address * M, 


ESK ROOM FOR RENT—We can accommodate a number 
of people at our office on the second floor of 212-214 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Suitable for paper salesmen, gentlemen having charge of exhibits 
at the World’s Fair, or anyone connected with printing and kindred in- 
dustries. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO. 


OR SALE—At North Adams, Massachusetts, one of the best 

job offices of its size in the United States. Point system of type, slugs, 
sale. metal furniture, brass rule, etc., and all type in series ; office cost $5,500, 
is worth today $5,000 and will be sold for $4,000. The office is in full operation, 
is in splendid condition and commands $7,000 of steady unsolicited busi- 
ness ; has the best business in town, best customers, best reputation and 
best prices. The competition is not fierce; none of the competing offices 
have point system or any other system; business may be easily and 
largely increased. This isa particularly good chance for a good business 
printer. Samples, unfilled orders, good will—everything goes at the 
price. Address ‘‘ PRINTER,” lock box 212, North Adams, Massachusetts. 

OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—For good and sufficient rea- 

sons I wish to at once dispose of my two newspapers, one in Bronson, 
Branch county, Michigan (population 900), and one in Orland (population 
500), Steuben county, Indiana. Both papers are printed at Bronson. Have 
an abundance of first-class material, 11 by 17 Challenge job press, 22-inch 
Leader paper cutter and 8-column Washington hand press. Have good 
patronage. Plant cost me three years ago over $2,200. Willsell at a sacri- 
tice if sold at once, the purchaser being required to pay at least $800 down. 
For further particulars address LOU E. DRAPER, Bronson, Michigan, 
inclosing self-addressed stamped envelope for reply, or, better still, come 
and see me. 








OR SALE—Golding Jobber, chase 12 by 18 inches; chro- 

matic attachment, Duplex distributor, automatic brayer, fountain and 
steam fixtures ; used 18 months; cost $525; $275 takes it if taken at once. 
J. C. MANNING, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


OR SALE—Good republican newspaper and job office in 

one of the best counties in southwest Missouri ; county strongly repub- 
lican. For terms, inventory, etc., address A. H. SCHOFIELD, Humans- 
ville, Missouri. 


OR SALE OR TRADE for good second-hand printing ma- 
chinery and material, the right to manufacture a patent writing tablet 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Colorado. States disposed of 
singly or collectively. Address ‘‘ ROOM 212,’’ McCagne Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


OR SALE—The cleanest and most complete small job print- 

ing office, with an established and paying trade, in a live New York 
state city of about 150,000 population. Presses and type up to the times and 
in good condition. Will inventory about $4,000. Am not obliged to sell, 
but have opportunity for other business which I prefer. Don't care to sell 
on the installment plan. If you have money to invest and mean business 
address “‘ J. C.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





OR SALE—The best eyes job office in a city of nearly 

100,000 inhabitants ; two cylinders, four jobbers ; running two and one 
half years, and has had an unprecedented run of jobwork. If not sold, a 
first-class foreman wanted to take charge during proprietor’s absence. 
Address ‘‘C. H. M.,”? care INLAND PRINTER. 


OOD PRESSMEN discard old bearers. Our steel bearers 
for jobbers’ presses are better. Never wear or break ; little room in 
chase ; save cost repeatedly. MORGANS & WILCOX, Middletown, N. Y. 


OB PRINTER—Experienced in all branches of newspaper 
work desires permanent position in South or Southwest ; steady and 
sober, with best references. Address “ H. W. L.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 

















ANUCRIN. 
whitening the hands. By mail, 10 cents. 
451, Philadelphiz 1. 


“ONL WY PE ‘REE Ci Ti 
GALLEY Lock. Ad- 
justed by one movement of 
a finger; simple, accurate, durable ; brass; has no rival; price reduced to 
$ioa dozen. CARSON, FENESY & CO., 11 Ninth st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OSITION WANTED— A practical printer of good execu- 

tive ability and thorough knowledge of the trade, desires a position as 
manager or superintendent; the best of references. Address ‘‘ X. X., 
care INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTERS AND PRESSMEN—To be practicable and profi- 

cient in your business you should have a copy of our book, ‘‘ How to 
Make all Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes,” also other valuable 
information. You could not learn the combination in a lifetime; with 
our book you can make any kind of black and colored printing’ inks. 
Price, $5. jae : EORGE W. SMALL & CO., 97 Tremont street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S 


RESSMEN—tThe Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 

kind published ; contents : hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; how 
to emboss ; how to make, use, and care for rollers; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping ; price 50 cents, postpaid. J. H. SER- 
GEANT, Box 258, Spring Valley, New York. 


ITUATION WANTED—A thoroughly competent printer, 
with many years’ experience as reader and foreman, desires a situa- 
tion in either capacity. Address ‘* PICA,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PECIAL OFFER—For a short time I will send you, upon 

receipt of 65 cents, the two following books: My “Treatise on Job 
Printing,” a valuable reference book for printers, especially devoted to 
the proprietor ; insurance, running expenses, cutting prices, buying stock, 
new fields for job printing, etc., thoroughly discussed ; many valuable 
receipts, job composition, presswork, color work, tint and rainbow print- 
ing, etc. Bound in leatherette; price 50 cents. Also, ‘‘Samples of Job 
Work,” neatly bound with ribbon, printed on fine plated paper, illumi- 
nated cover, a work of art. Price 25 cents. Address R. M. SCRANTON, 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Superior to any nail brush for cleansing and 
REDDALI, MFG. CO., Box 














ANTED—A position by a printer of fiv . years’ experience, 
to work under instructions in a job office. 8 FISHER, Hebron, 
Nebraska. 
ANTED—Position as superintendent or foreman ; 
mate on job and bindery work, and thoroughly reliable. 
‘““NEW YORK,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
ANTED—Position to run Cox Duplex Perfecting Press; 
best references ; twenty-six years old; now in New York state; go 
anywhere. Address ‘‘COX,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 
66 HAT EVERYONE Says Must Be True!” that our 
‘ Practical Specimens No. 2’’ contains neat and useful designs in 
every-day jobwork which may be reproduced in any ordinary printing 
office. Inclose 25 cents (2’s, oT dupes to McCULLOCH & WHITCOMB, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
6é HO WANTS a Pressman ? 2” 
ing charge of medium sized pressroom ; 
have had eighteen years’ experience ; recommendations given. 
“*R.,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


CALF-LEATHER PAPER 


For covers of pamphlets, catalogues, etc.; the very best article ; 
insensible to moisture; manufactured in rich 
colors, and pressure by the ‘* Actien-gesellschaft fur Bunt- 
papier- & Leim-fabrikation in Aschaffenburg’’ (Bavaria). 
Newly published illustrated sample book sent to any address 
free of charge on application. 


TO KNOW WHAT IT IS 
IS TO WANT IT. 


sf Nothing. of the kind has even approached it in 
excellence,” is the comment of Mr. T. J. Spencer, 
of the Adkins Printing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
All say it is a remarkable little book. 113 pages, 
in colors er, $1.00; cloth, $1.35. Write to 
A.A. STEWART, Box 155; Salem, [ass., about it. 


SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


fee—___DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


can esti- 
Address 





One who is capable of t ak- 
is sober and industrious ; 
Address 

















OUR TWO FACED ALARM COUNTER 


Rings at any desired number. Set instantly 
with thumb screw. Made of Iron and Brass, 
only 00, 

R.A. Harr & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
















3 of Our PAPER JOGGERS 
4° sold after giving first 

order. Evening Bars can 
be instantly removed. 





selection of 
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HAVE wou ONE ? 





ELITE MANUFACTURING CO NEWPoRT, Ky., November 6, 1892 
Strs,—I pen you a few words in reference to the Elite Rule Bender. 1 
am very well pleased with it. Just the thing for the tasty compositor. It is 
certainly all that could be expected forthe money. Respectfully yours, 
G. W. MARSTON, 211 West Tenth Street 







ELITE MANUFACTURING Co. VinTON, Iowa, October 27, 1892 


Sirs,—I have used the Elite Rule Bender purchased of you for several 
months past and am well pleased with it. 

The book of instructions to beginners accompanying it is of great value 
to those desiring to learn rule twisting. Yours, W. P. KEAGLE 







THE ELITE MANUFACTURING Co.; TELLURIDE, CoLo., October 31, 1892. 

Dear Sirs,—! received your Elite Rule Bender some two months ago, 
and am so well pleased with it that I would not think of doing without it 
for any consideration. It is the handiest tool in the office. 

Respectfully and fraternally, 
E. D. MCKOWN, 

$2.00, Postpaid — United States, Canada and Mexico. 
$2.20, All countries in Postal Union 
Hints on Rule Bending, 10 Cents. ' 


ELITE MANUFACTURING GO., Marshall, Mich. 


SLOCUM’S 


Revolving Typé Gabinét 


SAVES TIME and MONEY. 
5 ip can use your cases in it 
with or without cases. 


to stand any weight, and to please the 







‘Treasurer 


















Sold ' 





Guaranteed 






and does not 






user. Revolves easily 

sway back. Side not shown, same 
as front. Holds 34 cases, including 
top four. Guaranteed to make more 






room and give perfect light. Send for 
circular. 
Price, with Cases, $52.00 
Price, without Cases, $25.00 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 






MANUFACTURED BY 


The SLOGUM MFG. GO, HOLLY. MiGH. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


















MANAGER 




































400& 402 N. THIRD ST. 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 


PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ** INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 





























THE DURANT 
STANDARD 










Send for Catalogue to W, N, DURANT, mi MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


YAN) FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE , 


For printing angular forms by straight feeding and ordinary lo king 
up. Nothing ex juals it Every “sieges eds one. Saves time, worry 
and Bee does better work and gives better pets 


$3.50 and §5.« 


ALBANY, N.Y. P. 0. Box 276. 











Two sizes, 





Send for circ Bisel with full particulars. 
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LIVE STOCK 


+ SPECIAL DESIGNS 


’ 
Horses, 
Cattle, 














= 341-351 Dearborn St. 
+ ENGRAVED TO ORDER + 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


«CUTS* 


Our Assortment in this line is the most complete in the 
country. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Book. 


A. ZEESE & COMPANY, 


anD POULTRY 


Sheep, 
Hogs, ete. 


CHICAGO. 






























Strong Slat Cases. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cut shows the 
I,OCK IN THE SLATS. 
Send for a Catalogue. 










OUR 


WOOD TYPE | #288 wets, 
IS CUT—NOT PRESSED. i ‘NEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Sf. louis Printing Onk OWorks. 


B. THALMANN, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL GRADES OF 








PRINTING 


AND 













VARNISHES ano PLATE OILS. 
Works—2415 to 2124 Singleton St., Office —210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 





Designing and Building 


++» OF SPECIAL... 


MACHINERY 


















Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


CHICAGO. 








148-154 Monroe St. 





To Our Subscribers: 


YOUR LAST! 


This is your last number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER unless you renew, 
if the date on your address tab 
reads Feb., 93. Look the matter 
up and renew at once if you do 
not wish to miss any numbers. 











DONT G TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


Printers and others can learn it a¢ home, 
eee T0 eee 


j within too hours’ study without the 
SCHOOL | 





aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 
BUSINESS MANUAL. (GuaraNnTEED.) 
‘*T learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.” 
Tuomas TanTIsH, Skowhegan, Maine, March 2g, 1890. 
‘You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractical 
bookkeeping.” E. H. Wivper, bookkeeper for 
Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 
Size of book, 74% x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound ; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 
Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
have to have this book some day, if not at once. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





















‘* The quad must go!”’ 
They all say so, 
From the printer above 
To his devil below. 





HERE’S ONE FROM 
F. R. WEBB. 


‘* CLAVERACK, N.Y., 
January II, 1893. 
Mr. Epw. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., N.Y. : 

I do not see how anything better 
can possibly be made (referring to 
the Perfect Register Gauge), tho’ 
I have used your pins for the past 
fifteen years, and always thought 
the kind I was using was perfect, 
until you brought out something 
just a little better. This last is 
good enough—there is no need of 
bs a better one.” 

Printers instantly recognize a good thing. They also quickly recognize an imitation, and 
if aware of infringement are the last to patronize the offender. They will soon learn of a suit 
against one of the most barefaced_imitators yet heard of. 
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UNIVERSAL PRESSES. W. A. FOWLER & CO. 
The best ever made. 


LIBERTY PRESSES. .. PAPER.. Telephon 


Better than ever before. 







212-214 MONROE STREET, 
CYLINDER PRESSES CHICAGO. 


That meet all requirements. 






OUR STOCK of goods is a new and select one and 
SECOND-HAND PRESSES. comprises a complete line of Papers such as are sold by 


Thoroughly rebuilt. other paper houses. It will pay you to examine our 







» 1 


PAPER CUTTERS goods and get our prices, as we know you will be 


Especially the Howard Iron Works’ varieties, | S#tisfied. Correspondence solicited. 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY | 
Of the most approved kinds. 


TYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 


In great quantity and variety. 













Elm 
City 
Bronz- 
ing 
Pad. 


Ts BRONZING PAD entirely does away with the waste of bronze so 








EVERYTHING at the Lowest Prices. 
TERMS to suit all buyers. 





usual in an office, not an atom of bronze being used except what 
actually goes on to the sizing and stays there. It receives the bronze 

at the top and delivers it through valves in the center of the fur at the bot- 
tom, passing through a sieve before reaching the paper, and the exact amount 

THE MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, required being easily and accurately regulated. It saves much time and 


labor, and prevents the bronze flying over everything in the room. It is 


Call and see us, or send your orders to 






52 AND 54 FRANKFORT STREET, —_ in two sizes: No. 1—Small, for Labels, price, $1.50; No. 2—For 
| General Work, price, $2.50. Manufactured by 
NEW YORK CITY. G. EDW. OSBORN & CO., 393 State St, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 












NEW- CHAMPION - PRESS. on 
_ ONSPRESS |BOOK OF. seessenenrene 


@ —~ INSTRUCTION 














LA\\ 


ine Le ch! [ | | teeees 
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Ai 
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| 





FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


A book for the apprentice, with Copies, Script 
| Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 





“AHOM LSAa 


| Inscriptions, etc. Showing how to learn engraving, 
ay? | the kind of tools to use and how to use them, with full 
f/* | instructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of 
the different branches and general information on en- 

| graving. 48 pages; price, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. To anyone sending us two subscriptions at the 


Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 lbs., $ 60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 th 7 . 
“8x12 “ = B00 85  oxr3 “ yo | regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany 





LOWEST PRICES. 















gx13 ‘ ss 750 ** 100 ~ sOmr5. °° ” es 175 : : : ; 
1oxis * “ yoo “ 135 9 x17 © “ 2, | the order, we will give one of the above buoks as a 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 





. 5 . . . . . > j 
Easiest running; simple in construction; the equal of any other job press; premium. 
every one warranted; for fine as well as for heavy work; two weeks’ trial 
allowed. Send for circular. 


NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. _... PUBLISHERS... 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, | 
No, 41 Centre Street, New York. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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QUEEN CITY — | 
PRINTING INK 


COMPANY, 














. CINCINNATI, 
“OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 














ITIsS A RACT 








THAT we are the only manufacturers of : THAT for general work, such as catalogues, 
H. D. Book Ink. . illustrations, etc., it has no equal. 
THAT it is the best ink in the world for *)| THAT on application we will send you 

general use. ‘| specimens of half-tone work done with 
. it, which cannot be surpassed. 
THAT we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1891. _, | 
a3 « THAT we will be pleased to have your 
THAT it is used with great success in the» ne ree 
best and largest offices all over the ° 
country, and that more of it is used : THAT after giving it a trial you will won- 
every year. Ec der how you ever got along without it. 






aucmeeg OULEN ClTY —~ 
Saige = PRINTING INK 











COMPANY. 


- . . CINCINNATI, 


* * OHIO. 





Mi) 411 DEARBORN STREET. 
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A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these 


three considerations enter in their order: 


Primarily: DURABILITY. 
Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly: PRICE. 





THE WHITLOCK PRES 


The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The 
wise printer buys a WHITLOCK, 

and gets a machine of 


Unequaled Speed of Production, 
Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 


Unmatched Durability. 





THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 132 TIMES BLDG. , BOSTON OFFICE, 147 HIGH STREET. 


Represented in Chicago by H.H. LATHAM, 804 Dearborn St. 
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HAMILTON'S WOOD GOODS ARE THE BEST! 


SOME ‘rHINGS NEw ! 
CABINETS FOR SPECIMENS. | ENT REDuanaG CASE STANDS. 


ANTIQUE OAK FINISH. 









A Specimen Cabinet is 
as necessary a part of a 
printing office outfit as is 
a catalogue to a type- 
foundry. 

The drawers have mov- 
able partitions, are made 
in two depths—2% and 
5 inches, and have exten- 
sion backs. 





F ; Double ** New York”’ Case Stand. 


P se : 40 PER CENT 
No. 1. Eight drawers, 26x 19x 42 inches over all, - $14.00 | S FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
No. 2. Twelve “ 26x 19x 50 Sk 88) a) G00: | 


or ; A “New York”’ Double Stand occupies 
Subject to usual discount. 


a floor space of 18x71 inches. Two 
ordinary double stands, placed back to 
back, occupy 30 square feet, while two 
Double ‘‘ New York,” or one Quadruple 
“New York”? Stand occupies 18 square 
i feet, a.saving of 12 square feet. There is 
absolutely no waste space. 
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CABINETS FOR PAPER AND CARD STOCK. 


HARDWOOD, CHERRY FINISH. 





<i 
a 


SS 


End View of New York 
Quadruple Stand. 











Quadruple ** New York” Case Stand, 

Cases are held on strong brackets ; lower case projects into 
alley several inches, allowing compositor to get in close to his 
By keeping your high-priced paper and card stock in these work ; the cap case is brought forward nearer to compositor 
dust-tight cabinets, much wastage and space will be saved. than usual ; there is no overhanging of cases at back ; the top 

Drawers are 2% and 5 inches deep, with extension backs. is solid and useful for storing matter. 
New York Single Stand, with racks for 15 cases, - - § 6.50 
e *~ 30 © - - 12.00 
Reo =! -  - 20,00 





No. 1. Twelve drawers, each 23% x 29 inches inside, - $37.00 | New york Double Stand 
: a 29x43 m - 48.00 | New York Quadruple Stand, ‘ 
Subject to usual discount. 


“ 


No. 2. 





Other sizes made to order. 


HAMILTON’S -WOOD-TYPE-IS-THE-BEST! 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—I8 Chambers St. Main Office and Factory—TWO RIVERS, WIS. CHICAGO OFFICE—327 Dearborn St, 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Folding Machines, Embossing and Inking Presses, Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Signature Presses, Smashing Machines, Job Backing Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cutters, Knife Grinding Machines, 
Screw Standing Presses, Toggle Standing Presses, Glue Heaters, 


AND ALL, SIZES OF 


Hand Glamp, Gombined Hand-Screw and Automatic Power Glamp, and Gombined Hand and Seli-Glamp 


POWER PAPER-CUTTING | 
MACHINES 









HERCULES SIGNATURE PRESS. 
Patented March 22, 1892. 


This machine is constructed for pressing and bundling folded printed matter. 

Its superiority over all others consists in high pressure and great speed, applied by means of quick adjustments, and is 
made to suit all requirements. 

The mechanism of a nut driven by a screw in combination with a triple knuckle movement, assures great speed at the 
start and immense pressure at last, requiring very little driving power and is without any wear or friction while under its 
highest pressure. 

Both heads are provided with large holes to insert the hands when tying bundles. 

The end-head is adjustable to size of bunch desired, and is moved by means of an endless chain and a crank, so that 
both heads can be brought together, or can be placed any distance apart, the space between the two heads serving as a 
measure by which bunches can be made of equal size. 


Price, = = & SOO 


A large number of these machines are in use, and reference to those will be cheerfully given. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
saa aaneiarailide te Cotes, Saas DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Printers’ Supplies. 


SPECIAL AGENCY FoR..... 


M. GALLY’S 


Improved Universal 
Zee Printing Presses. 


As now built by the world renowned National Machine Co., 
of Hartford, Conn. 


They are stronger, faster and better than ever. 
Workmanship guaranteed. 


PRESSES ARE SENT ON TRIAL TO RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 
We also make a specialty of RE-BUILT 
Second-Hand Cylinder and Job Presses. 
We have the largest stock in New York. 

SEND FOR OUR SECOND-HAND LIST 


We sell on easy terms of payment or for cash. Complete outfits 
furnished. Get our prices before purchasing. 





Type of all Founders. Cases, Racks, etc., 30 per cent for cash with order. 


Sus 
MAIN OFFICE, 


PRINTERS’ EXCHANGE oe ae 90 NaSsaAU street. NEw YorK. 


INCORPORATED. 


FACTORIES—New York and Hartford. REPAIR SHOPS—37 Dey St. and 67 Spring St., New York. 





This is the Opportunity ! 


+ ' . —— ee FROM GAS OR 
To secure a first-class, rebuilt eee seein. 


gg CYLINDER | 
O PRESS mr THE Orto Gas Encive 


At a bargain never before equaled. 





OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
COTTRELL & BABCOCK TWO-REVOLUTION, ” 
42 x60, four rollers, rack and screw and table distribution, EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 
geared sliders, hinged vibrators, tapeless delivery. 
CAMPBELL JOB AND BOOK, 
32 x 46, two rollers, rack and screw and table distribution, 
and springs; a fast press. 
CAMPBELL JOB AND NEWS, 
32 x46, two rollers, rack and screw distribution, tapeless 
back delivery, impression trip. 
COTTRELL EXTRA HEAVY JOB CYLINDER, 
29 x 42, two rollers, tapeless delivery, rack and cam distri- 
bution, hinged roller frame, air springs, 


HOE SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER, 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE! 


No Boiler, 





36 x 52, tapeless delivery, two rollers, well fountain, rack No STEAM, 
and screw distribution, heavy iron foundation and springs in No Coal, 

» base; a fine press for seven-column quarto. No ASHES, 

’ HOE THREE-REVOLUTION, eg 
An extra heavy and fast newspaper machine, for a seven- 93 O =e Se | ’ 
column quarto paper. 5, O00 IN USE! No DANGER. 

The above presses have been thoroughly overhauled, repaired and 
tested at our Challenge Machine Works, and are practically equal to SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. 


new. We will sell them for cash or cash and part time to responsible 
parties. Send for complete list of second-hand machinery. 


ADDRESS, FOR PRICES AND PARTICULARS, 


Shniedewend & Lee Co. 


Office and Works, 2529-2547 Leo St., 
Salesrooms, 303-305 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 151 Monroe Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





















THE 


BUFFALO - LITHOGRAPHS. 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 


CONSISTING OF 





Za THE: 


Increase your profits, enlarge your business, by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us 6 cents in stamps, and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World's 
Fair Views.”’ Full line of Fans ready March 1, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000. 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 


sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 
Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 


COSACK & CO. 90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


KOERNER & HAYES, Proprietors. 


Calendars and Tablets, Cards, Banners, Fans, 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 


INLAND PRINTER. 
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The Engraver and Printer 
souvenir. 


| SHE, publishers of THE ENGRAVER 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 


AND 


artistic folio of six art prints, size 9 x 12. 





tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 
The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 






it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 








THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








The Originator and Founder of Story & Fox Show Card and Label Fin- 
ishing Co. and of the New Process Varnish and Drying Apparatus. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Ya 





Varnishing and Gumming 
Establishment, Le 
Office and Works: 51-53 South May Street, 
CHICAGO. 
Varnishing, Gumming, Tin Mounting, Cloth Backing, 


Die Cutting, Label Cutting, General Finishers to the 
Printing and Lithographic Trades and Consumers. 





[ONEER PAPER STOGK GO. 


“PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 


322 & 324 S. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


| PERRY KRUS, Parcs't, 






















‘DRILLS - --SAWS:: 











ROYLE S 
ROUTERS 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





CUTTERS 














PLANES 







PRINTERS, GET THE BEST! 






\ . 

\\ eee 

: 3. Daisy Guide 

w Send for our New 
re ae 

Catalogue 


ll and Prices. 
No. 4. Victor Guide. 
The Buffalo Champion Press Guide Mfg. Co. 


24 HERMAN ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





M. P. McCOY, 
DEALER IN 
Presses, Type and Printers’ Materials, 
54 FARRINGDON RoOap, 
LONDON, ENG. 


Subscriptions will be promptly forwarded. 





AGENT FOR 
Che Jnland Printer. 


The monthly parts on sale. 
Subscription, 12shillings perannum, in advance. 











GRAYS Fran —— = 


Printing Ink 


Ss VOOR SS 





C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + CHICAGO. 





q7io Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE 











PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 





OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
poco \ 99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
‘ | 529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 





TRADE MARK. 





SPECIMEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 





Charles Eneu Jonson & Go. 








C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND=— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





THE INLAND 
ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LIMITED, 


© Fachiner 
<== gad Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


aa PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
AND BOOKBINDERS. 
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i a Wholesale Stationers 
and Paper Merchants. 


MELBOURNE 
SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


; | AUSTRALIA. 


R AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 


SOLE "AGENTS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 


&@ Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 
for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. Send Samples if practicable. We offer our services to 
American manufacturers. 


PRINTER. 





GAS # GASOLINE ENGINES 


STATIONARY and PORTABLE. Ali Sizes. 
Dwarfs in Size, but 
Giants in Strength. 
m& Expense one cent an 
Ahour per horse power 
and requires but little 
fattention torun them 

Every En . 
Gaaranteed, Full 
pe nema free by mail 
fention this paper. 


ooo VAN DUZEN 
GAS & GASOLINE ENGINE CO. Cincinnati, 0. 











The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED BY S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 
“The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.”’ 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 
OPPOSITE ‘“THE DAILY CHRONICLE’! OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic Sn: BG gg Lonpon.’ 
“AB 





W. FOULSHAM & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
4 Pilgrim Street, 


LONDON, E. C., ENG. 


Agents for.... 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Single Copies on sale and Subscriptions taken. 


The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


and Dealers in 


American Manufacturers 


Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 
Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 
free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - - NEW ZEALAND. 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
Pe eee 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the “United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
5s, a year. Specimen copy, 10d. Post free. 





Scientific American 
= for 







CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any ae paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated. No in felligent 
man should be without it. Weekly, $3.00 a 
ar; $1.50 six months. Address M NN & co. 
SUBLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New York City. 








9,000 each issue, 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E. C. 





THE 


LITHOGRAPHIC = 
— ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 
REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 





SUGGESTIONS IN 
Punctuation and Capitalization 


The most comprehensive treatise on these sub- 
jects ever issued. Every printer should have a 
copy. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 


solo sy THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pususneo The Lithographic Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








212 Monroe Sr., CHICAGO. 


Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 


THE EFFECTIVE PUBLISHING 0. im. 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of pnd: American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
— of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 3d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 





++ THE + + SUBSCRIPTION: 
Paper and Printing ‘pre annum. 
p Post F 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
cetved in payment. 


Trades Journal. 
(QUARTERLY.) 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not ?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 
of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EDpITor. 


86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND, 

















e 


The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 





$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 


22 COLLEGE PLACE 
New York. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


| MacRellar’s 


~ 


wf A STANDARD WORK #|<<S+ 


pc MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart 


&, 


S jj ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
@)/ useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, ete. 
= 


The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTEK COMPANY, 


212-214 Momroe street, CHICAGO. 





PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 

Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dul- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 

Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


PRINTERS’ HOME 
INTERIORS. 


On page 204, December 
we advertised photographic views of 
Printers’ Home. We have still a few 
sets left, and would be glad to fill 
orders for same. Refer to your copy 
of that issue, select your room or 
rooms and forward order for pictures 
at once. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PAPER-MAKER. 


———— number, 
Devoted to the Interests of Paper-Makers. 

Published semi-monthly, 1st and 15th. $2.00 
perannum. Single copies, 1ocents. Zhe United 
States Paper-Maker reaches all buyers and is a 
valuable advertising medium. Rates for stand- 
ing and displayed advertisements furnished on 
application. Address 


C. C. WALDEN COMPANY, 
132 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





R. N. 
Le: 


PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT 


George Mather’s Sons 


A. GARRISON, TREASURER 
G. lL. FENNER, SECRETARY 


Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 


--- AND... 


*:* VARNISHES :: 





29 Rose Street, New York. 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 


SUITE 204 & 205, Nos. 154 TO 158 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager, 
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Always Ahead! > ~ 


SOMETHING 














The above machine is a Double Sixteen Automatic Feed Book Folder. 
It will fold 40,000 single sections per day. 


x Ke KX KF KF KF KF KF RK KR 


Write for particulars to the 


Brown Foipinag MACHINE Co. 
tins RIE, PA, U.S.A. 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 








FOLDING MAGHINES 


| Aa ae = 
< - i — 


frais 7 | —— 


gE 
a Sola 


AUTOMATIC REGISTER AT FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD FOLDS. 


OUR 16 AND 32 PAGE 


POINT FEED BOOK FOLDER, 


Showing 


Feed Plates Elevated. 


ABSOLUTE 
REGISTER. 


UNEQUALED 
IN 
WORKMANSHIP. 


WRITE US FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


room oo cotton Exctanee Bex. TYFXTER FOLDER OOMPANY, 


BOSTON OFFICE : 


151 Congress Street. FULTON, N. ¥, 
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Tie IN2AND [PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 





EE 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per yea 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Also wire stitchers. 

James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 
complete outfits out of stock promptly. ; 

Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York ; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Trier, S., & Son, 190 William street, New York. 
Cardboard and photo stock. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturer of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 

Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 

Scott, Walter, & Co., Plainfield, N. J. Also 
paper folders, combined with printing ma- 
chines or separately ; oo dampening ma- 
chines, stereotype machinery, etc. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 








ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 

Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Drach, Chas. A., wigs Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Jurgens, C., & Bro., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also photo-zinc and wax engravers. 

Peters, C. J., & Son., 145 High street, Boston. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 

for circulars and information. 
Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 

Bonnell, J. H., & Co. (Limited), 419 Dearborn 
street, Chicago; Chas. M. Moore, manager. 
New York office, Tribune Building. 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 

Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


r for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Robinson, C. E., & Bro., 710 Sansom st., Phila- 
delphia; 27 Beekman st., New York; 66 
Sharp st., Baltimore; 198 Clark st., Chicago. 

Thalmann, B., St. Louis Printing Ink Works, 
2115 to 2121 Singleton street. Office, 210 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 tog5 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, 303 and 
305 Dearborn street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo 
street, Chicago. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zine etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER FILES AND RACKS. 


ATWATER'S Newspaper File is the favorite for 
Reading Rooms, Hotels, Libraries, Offices, &c. 

\' Lightest, Neatest, Cheapest. Sample postpaid 25c, 
“em Circulars free. J.H. Atwater, Providence, &. I, 


+ 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., sole Mfr. new Brown & Carver 
cutters, 25 N. Seventh st., Phila., Pa. 

Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 

Mayall, L. A., 731 Shoemaker street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Paragon Cutting Machines, Edward I. Miller, 
manufacturer, 328 Vine street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manuf’d and 
sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leo st., Chicago. 

St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 
Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 


News, colored, book, covers, manila, etc., 
and specialties. 








4, 


{oe 


JULIUS HEINEMANN & 


eee 








—— 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


tmproved from Case $tands 


| 





CO Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
” Metal Furniture. 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 








AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


> 
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PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Elliott, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P., & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PAPER-RULING MACHINES. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. Mfr. of paper-ruling machinery. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. The largest designing and en- 
graving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Moss Engraving Co., 535 Pearl street, New York. 
Most complete engraving establishment in 
the world. Fine presswork a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


a Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 

New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. Highest order of 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Multi- 
color prints a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A. Co., photo electrotypers, 21-23 
Barclay st. to 26-28 Park Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers for all 
printing purposes. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shneidewend & Lee Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn 
street. Works, 2529 to 2547 Leost., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers street, New 
York. Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabinets, and 
all printers’ wood goods. Factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands, 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 74 Frankfort st., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 








PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 


Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 
Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ QUOINS. 

Mowers Quoin. For sale by printers’ supply 
houses, and A. C. Cameron, 78 Fifth avenue. 
Chicago. 

PRINTERS’ 


Graham, L., & Son, 99-103 Gravier street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 


WAREHOUSES. 


PRINTING INKS. 


Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Dorman, J. F. W., & Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Metal and celluloid. New process. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials, 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.MclLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 

Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada, Sole agents for 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 109 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 

Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Great Western Typefoundry, S. A. Pierce, man- 
ager, 324 West Sixth st., Kansas City, Mo. 
Illinois Typefounding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 

street, Chicago. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Co., 606 to 614 San- 
som street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in Chi- 
cago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


(See next page.) 
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CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE MAIN 1576. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 
Zine Engraving. 





Copper Half-Tone, 
Wax Ensravins, 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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WOOD TYPE. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. | TYPEFOUNDERS. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, Third and Vine streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


| Toronto Typefoundry. Point system. 44 Bay 


| Hamilton Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn street, 
| Chicago; 16 and 18 Chambers st., New York. 
Manufacturers of wood type, borders, orna- 
Factory, Two Rivers, 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 


Minneapolis, Minn., and Omaha, Neb. All 
kinds of printers’ machinery and materials. 


wea Copper Type Co., 14 singer nag st., New 
York. We copperface type only. 

Palmer & Rey (incorporated), Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco; Branches, Los | 
Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and Galveston, 
Texas. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses and printers’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


st., Toronto, Canada. Agency Marder, Luse 
& Co., and all United States -Typefounders. 
Ev erything required in the printing office. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine pee, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine 


WOOD TYPE. 


Coun. Send fo: cz ialogue. 


ments, wood rule, etc. 


Wis. 


| 
| Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Wood type unexcelled for finish. Send for 
specimen book and sheets of new faces. 


| Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 


specimen book of beautiful faces. 


ZINC ETCHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, | Fuchs & Lang, 29 Warren street, New York; 273 


Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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T the request of a number of our subscribers we offer again as a premium 
the reversible Political and United States Map given 
last year. Size, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 
10 inches. A most magnificent present ; 


corrected up to date; a perfect 


GIVEN FREE 
FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Anyone sending us the names of four subscribers, 
at the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $8.00, will 
receive one of these maps as a premium, sent free of expense. 


Maps sold separately if desired at $1.25 each. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


mine of information. 
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We want to talk to you 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Others want to talk to you. 
You want to talk to others. 


There is much to tell. 
There is much you want to know. 


It will cost you 


$2.00 per Year for the Service! 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED IN EVERY OFFICE ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


Ask your Newsdealer for It! 


SEND 20 CENTS FOR A SAMPLE COPY IF YOUR NEWSDEALER DOES NOT HAVE IT. 


You want to succeed. 
We want you to 


Let us hear from you! 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





keine INLAND PRINTER. 


For Machinery, etc. 

From Prints, Pen-and-Ink Drawings, etc. 

Direct Reproduction of Photographs, Wash Drawings, etc., 
Etched in Copper and Zinc. 

For Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 

Transfers for Lithographers, on paper or stone. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. . 
ZINC ETCHING .... 
HALF-TONE PROCESS . 


WAX ENGRAVING 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


DESIGNING . 


133 vMANZ& CO. 


Al ENGRAVERS, 
CHICAGO. 


135 
137 


MONROE STREET, 
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J.W. BUTLER PAPER GOMPANY. 


216-218 MONROE STREET, 
OAIGAGO. 


PAPER 


The Printer, 
The Publisher, 
The Stationer. 


ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF 
Envelopes, Straw Boards, 
Commercial Cards, Wrapping Papers, 


Bristols Twines 
’ ‘ 
PRINTERS Card Boards, Building Papers, 


eos ERY Blotting Papers, Etc. 


A SPECIALTY. 














FLAT AND RULED WRITING PAPERS. 


LEDGER MILLS, OLD TIME LINEN, MASCOT MILLS, 
STANDARD MILLS LEDGER, CRANE’S LINEN, PURITAN MILLS, 
GENERAL LEDGER, BOND PAPERS, WORLD’S FAIR MILLS, 
ROYAL CROWN LINEN, FLORENCE MILLS, ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
CAREY LINEN, BUTLER MILLS, PEERLESS MILLS. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 
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OLD BERKSHIRE OLD BERKSHIRE 
+ MILLS & MILLS 


shah. abs a | EXTRA SUPERFINE 
FLAT*#* FOLDEI | | 
° BRISTEL. BEARD. 


Papers recommend themselves as unexcelled 
for correspondence, business or pleasure, and White and Cream. All regular weights 




















for legal blanks and important documents. carried in stock. 


OLD BERKSHIRE MILLS COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


DALTON, MASS., U. 5. A. 


FIRST-CLASS FLAT and FOLDED PAPERS for sale in Chicago by J. W. Butler Paper Co. and Bradner Smith & Co. 


KEITH PAPER GOMPANY F. P. Elliolf @ Co. 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. seaeraTarara ray 





FACSIMILE 
O} 


WATERMARKS. 














RETTTD GERER PYPELS Sil. Sires, waite contr eres aad ve 


write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 
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RAVELSTON Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec 

tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 
Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 
and folded, in the usual sizes. 


(iJ ESTLOCK 


flats are well k yn 2 i , prized fi heir good 
WESTLOGK aoe ‘Geant 4 nig pote onl ‘ = imperfections ‘and all 
g terants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds ypmmercia 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of ec Nos. 908 and 910 Randolph SIreef, 


work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


a e 
7 - ry nt 
The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in Ch I C a O ——— 


the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountry. 
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OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS, 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
BANK NOTE ano 


PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 





Holyoke, Mass. BGOOOE 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND 
WATERMARKED 


MERCANTILE BOND. 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS ‘é SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER ” 


anD BRISTOL BOARDS. 
ROYAL LINEN LEDGER. 


HIGH G 





FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 














MANUFACTURED BY 
bee IVE RSI D E PAPE a i O Each sheet is watermarked with the name and our 
s trade mark as shown above, and is a guarantee of 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 7 


its quality. ——— : = = 
USED THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES BY STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MAKERS. 





We have the following Exclusive AGEN's for the Cities named: 


NEW YORK-—VERNON BROS. & Co. DENVER-—E. A. PETERS & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— NESCOCHAGUE MFG. Co, SAN FRANCISCO—CUNNINGHAM, CurRTISS & WELCH. 
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RECEIVED ~‘ 
/REPUBLIOU 
AT THE / FRANCAISE ip 


PARIS 


XPOSITION, | 


THE HIGHEST anp ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY anp CENTRAL 
STATES, 
CINCINNATI, 
Hs ; 1888 —— ; 
THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we 
recommend the highest award be given the L. L. BROWN PAPER Co.” 





THE 
. AMERICAN INSTITUTE ... 
NEW YORK, 


NOVEMBER, 18386, 





Awarded The L. L. Brown Paper Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER Anp RECORD PAPERS. 
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Whiting AG 
Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U.S. A. 


Make exclusively high \ 
grade loft -dried 
Papers. 


Product, 


27 Tons 
Daily. 


They are the largest, 
manufacturers of 
these goods in the 
world. 


Their many departments, each fully equipped, 
enable them to supply promptly any require- 
ment where beauty and excellence is desired. 


|) Possess all known merits 
| as to durability, 
strength, writing sur- 
face, color and general 
appearance. 


Ledger Papers, 
Bond Papers, 
Linen Feaieee, | 


Are the Papers par 
excellence for business 
stationery. Their 
writing qualities are 
perfect, and the 
printer or lithographer 
can, by using them, 
get his best effects. 


White Flat Writings, 

Tinted Flat Writings, 
in either laid or wove, | 
antique or smooth 
finish, 


Are the very best goods 
to be had for all 
purposes, where card- 
board is required. 


Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 
in both white and 
tints, and in many ) 
gradings of quality, ; 


Their goods, in each department, are, above 
all things, uniform in ‘quality and character. No 


competing goods are even claimed to approach | 


them in this respect. 

Their prices are no higher than the prices 
others ask for inferior goods. 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if 
your dealer doesn’t carry the goods. 


WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 


W. A. FOWLER & CO. 


.. PAPER.. 


212-214 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


OUR STOCK of goods is a new 
comprises a complete line of Papers such as are sold by 
It will pay you to examine our 


Telephone 
4484. 


and select one and 


other paper houses. 


goods and get our prices, as we know you will be 


satisfied. 


ILLINOIS PAPER COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


ETC., 


Correspondence solicited. 





wire. 
181 MONROE 
CHICAGO, 


STREET, 
ILL. 
Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 


for Printers and Publishers. different 
specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color orinsiog. 


A book of reference, made up of 7 





GEO. H. TAYLOR, JAMES T. MIX, 


N. W. TAYLOR, 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
WHOLESALE ‘PA PER- DEALERS. ‘ 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 

Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
No. land 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
Document Manila, 

Wrapping Manila, 

Roll Manila, 


Cover Papers, 

Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, 

No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, 

No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, 

Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 

Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 

Parchment Manila Writing Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


FRENCH LINEN. 


FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 


500 SHEETS TO REAM. 





A STRICTLY 


Made of Pure Linen, Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 
We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 
10 Ib, Cap. 
{ 14, 16, 20 lb. Folio. 
16, 20 lb. Royal. 
20 lb. Double Cap. 


10, 12 Ib. Cap. 
12, 16 lb. Demy. 
LAID, ¢ 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. 
16, 20, 24 lb. Royal. 
20, 24 lb. Double Cap. 


PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WOVE, 
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TH E CO DUPLEX 


PERFECTING PRESS 4% 
FOLDING MACHINE. 
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Delivers 3,500 to 4,500 perfect papers, folded, per hour, either FOUR, SIX or 
EIGHT pages, from flat beds and ordinary type forms. 


BOUT FIFTY of these Presses are now in 

operation in the offices of daily newspapers 

in various parts of the United States, and we 

are adding to the number at the average rate 
of one per week. 


B 
I 
=| 


! NV 


t 


THE DUPLEX PRESS will print and fold, with equal speed, either a FOUR, SIX or EIGHT page 
paper, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTTIIENT. 


— BEBEBEBE— 


Among those which have been in use the longest—from eight to twenty months—and which are most 
conveniently located for the inspection of parties residing in different sections of the country are the 
following : 

HoME NEws, New Brunswick, N. J. ¥4 REPOSITORY, Canton, Ohio. 

5 SS . 

SENTINEL, - Ansonia, Conn. 334 NEwS, - - Elgin, Ill. 

PALLADIUM, - New Haven, Conn. JOURNAL, - - Evansville, Ind. 

COMMERCIAL BULLETIN, - New York City. & AMERIKA, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘TIMES, - - . - Chester, Pa. 2% GAZETTE, - Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


We refer those interested to any of the publishers using our press. Circulars and any information in 


regard to this press will be promptly forwarded upon application. Correspondence invited. 


Parties in Australasia can obtain infor- T D P Pp G 
mation respecting this press by addressing H = UPLEX RI NTI NG RESS O., 
Alex. Cowan & Sons, 305 Flinders Lane 


Melbourne, Australia. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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ONTAGUE & FULLER, pceineey 





The Automatic Self-Feeding Machine attached to a Chambers Rapid Drop Roller Folding Machine. 


An advertisement recently appeared in this journal, with head-lines ‘* ALWAYS AHEAD! SOMETHING NEW!” and a 
cut showing a folding machine with the Automatic Feeding Machine attached, and the announcement that the machine would 


fold 40,000 single sections per day. 
This combination was first made over three years ago through our agency by Chambers Bros. Co., manufacturers of 
Folding Machines, and D. H. Burrell & Co., manufacturers of the Automatic Self-Feeding Machines, both represented by us. 
This combination machine has recently been further advanced to a four-sixteen folder, with a capacity of 80,000 to 100,000 
single sections per day. Also, a four-eight folder and paster, capacity 120,000 per day, and a double thirty-two folder with new 
head slitting device, which removes entirely the wrinkle occasioned by the fourth fold. Capacity 50,000 per day. 


Send for our new catalogue containing description of Latest Improved Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE-SALE OF 


The Smyth Book Sewing [lachines, The Ellis Roller Backer, The Seybold Detached Platen Standing Press. 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, The Ellis Book Trimmer, The Seybold Toggle Standing Press, 

The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, The Universal Wire Stitching [lachines, The Seybold Cutting Machines, 

The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, The Lieb Rod Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, 
The Christie Beveling [achines, The Seybold Signature Press, Arch Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, 

The Automatic Paper Feeding [achines, 


AND A FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ *»* PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


THREAD, WIRE, TAPE, DUPLICATE PARTS, ETC. 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 345 Dearborn Street, GHIGAGO. 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 
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THE 
FINEST 
NK WHICH can possibly be required for any 
—~p» printing is essential for 

HALF-TONE WORK ON COATED PAPER. 








The shallow half-tone plate can only be properly 
used on a superior grade of coated or an extremely 
good grade of supersized and calendered paper. 
The shallow plate cares not at what price you have 
undertaken to do the job, it refuses to work with 
poor ink on poorpaper. It will reject the treacher- 
ous earth color, the heavy orange mineral, even if 
their faults are hidden by the amiable magnesia. 
It hates adulterated inks, and will not have them. 
We make a fine line of Black and Colored Half- 
Tone Inks. 
Blacks listing from $1 to $3 upward. 

Browns, Reds, Blues, Greens, Purples in finest pure 


Lake Colors, as well as an endless number cf com- 
binations of two or more of these at 





$3 list per pound and upward, 
or will match any color to order in a fine Half- 
Tone Ink. 
When ordering, please send sample of paper 
on which the half-tone is to be printed. 
JAENECKE=-ULLMAN 
COMPANY, 


536 Pearl Street, New York. 
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A solidly, concentratedly constructed printing 
machine, in whose manufacture these three con- 
siderations enter in their order: 


Primarily: DURABILITY. 
Secondarily: FINISH. 
Lastly : PRICE. 
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The foolish printer buys presses with exactly 
reverse considerations, and gets left. The wise 
printer buys a WHITLOGK, and gets a machine of 


Unequaled Speed of Production, 
Unrivaled Convenience of Operation, 
Unmatched Durability. 














THE WHITLOCK MACHINE CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BIRMINGHAM, CONN. 


NEW YORK OFFIGE, 132 Times Bldg. --@ = BOSTON OFFIGE, 147 High Street. 


Represented in Chicago by H. H. LATHAM, 304 Dearborn Street. 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


ARE 


Che Century, HR Scribner's, 
Darper’s, Cosmopolitan, 
St. icholas, 

Che Ladies’ Dome Fournal, 
Californian. 
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ALL OF THE CUT INK USED ON THESE 
MAGAZINES IS MANUFACTURED 


a ee 


FRED’K H. LEVEY COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


FRED'K H. LEVEY, Cuas. E. NEWTON, 
PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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We consider it unnecessary to say anything further in regard 
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to the quality of our Inks. 
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FRED’K H. LEVEY COMPANY, 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
513 SACRAMENTO STREET, 59 BEEKMAN STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NEW YORK. 
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JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 


January is the month for reflection. 





You look over your ledger and examine your profits for the past 
year. You think it is a poor showing for twelve months’ hard work, 


and you make up your mind to do something immediately to correct it. 


February is the month for determination. 





You look into the output of your different presses and see what it 
is costing you to do work. You realize that your gross profits should 
be larger. You talk with your pressmen. You investigate the large 
item of repairs last year. You decide to look into Cottrell Presses. You 


send us a_ postal. 


March is the month for crossing the Rubicon. 





You order a Cottrell Press. It is erected on your pressroom floor. 
You start it on your work. You run that press at 1,800 an hour. It 
has no jar or vibration, even at this speed. You find immediately that 
your output is almost fifty per cent extra. And against this there is 
only a little item of interest on first cost, with two or three dollars 


extra a week for an experienced, high-speed feeder. 


This will be the history of over sixty different printers in the 
first three months of this year 1893. 


Are you one of that sixty? 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iil. 


174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, 


Western Manager. 
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SalDOPN'S NO. 3. w SMASHING MACHINE. 
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HEAVIEST, STRONGEST AND MOST POWERFUL EVER BUILT. 


—>--+ AMONG THE USERS OF THIS PRESS ARE: -4#--<— 
Forbes Litho. and [lfg. Co., . > = Boston. Western Methodist Book Concern, = Cincinnati. 


\ P. FP. Collier, - New York. A. J. Cox & Co., = = = = = Chicago. 
y) E. E. Tomlinson, = = New York. Rand, McNally & Co.,_ - = = = Chicago. 


Standard Publishing Co., > = = Cincinnati. Horace O’Donoghue, - a = = = Chicago. 


THE _SANBORN PRESSES ARE THE RECOGNIZED 


——= STANDARD OF QUALITY. 
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SANDOPI'S NO. 13 esmasiina mactne 
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—<t5e$ - (REAR VIEW)—:< do 


WE BUILD TWENTY-FIVE SIZES AND STYLES OF 


STAMPING, EMBOSSING, SMASHING, AND EMBOSSING AND INKING PRESSES. 


COMPLETE LINE SHOWNIN OUR WAREROOMS. 


Our Multiple Color "OR BLENDING ANY NUMBER OF COLORS AT ONE IMPRESSION, 
Attachment IS ENTIRELY NEW, AND IS THE ONLY PERFECT DEVICE FOR 
MN GG 1s 111222 


THIS WORK EVER USED ON AN INKING PRESS. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


rams GEO. H. SANBORN & SONS, “sstnco" 
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The Kidder Press Mfg 0, 


BUILDERS OF 


PRINTING 
PAPER WORKING 
MACHINERY. 





4a 








This Company has had a practical experience of thirteen years 
in the design and manufacture of new special machinery for a great 
: variety of usage, including Automatic Web Feeding Presses with 

ener Slitting Cutters, Re-Winding Fixtures, Perfecting Attachments for 
printing both sides, Two and Three-Color Attachments, Consecutive Numbering Attachments, Perforating 











Fixtures, Ruling Attachments, etc. —_— 


Coupon Ticket Railway Printing and Numbering Machinery. 
1 Wellington P. Kidder’s New Adjustable Rotary Web Perfecting Presses. 
Roll Slitting and Re-Winding Machinery, in all sizes and for all purposes. 
Rotary Printing and Re-Winding Presses for Wrapping Paper, Tissues, and other work. 
Patch Tag and Merchandise Tag Making and Printing Machinery. 


PONY CYLINDER PRESSES 


New Machinery designed and built to order. Correspondence invited. 


THE KIDDER PRESS MFG. CO. 


a een ----- 26 to 34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ Reddik, Boston.” 











R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
L. C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


George Mather’s Sons Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


spp INKS 
: VARNISHES : 


29 Rose Street, New York. 






MENUITEM LINLL x AVIAN 
xa Wax x SASS 








CHICAGO BRANCH: 


SUITE 204 & 205, Nos. 154 TO 158 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CHAS. M. MOORE, Manager. 
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Always Ahead ! — 


OMETHING © 
W! 




















The above machine is a Double Sixteen Automatic Feed Book Folder. 
It will fold 40,000 single sections per day. 


* *¥ K*¥ KF KF KF KF KF KF K 


Write for particulars to the 


Brown PoLpina MACHINE Co. 
ili RE, DA,,. 0.3.0, 
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J. HARPER —— 
BONNELL- INK 82822 9, _ 
COMPANY 


1] & 13 VANDEWATER ST. 
NEW YORK. 





































E refer with pride to the following 
leading Daily Papers printed with 
our Ink, viz: 


















CHICAGO INTER OCEAN, 
NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 
PITTSBURGH DISPATCH, 


ST. LOUIS REPUBLIC, 
ETC., ETC. 












Also, to nearly all the Illustrated Weeklies, including Harper’s, 
Leslie’s, Police Gazette, Munroe’s, Elverson’s, “Saturday Night,” 
Robert Bonner’s Sons, etc.: Harper’s Magazine, etc.. 







We can refer by permission to any or all of these, and to many 
others of the leading publishers who will speals to the excel- 
lency of our manufactures. 










Send direct to 17-19 Quincy Street, Chicago, Ill. 
156 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

I3 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MAIN OFFICE: 

Nos. 11 and 13 Vandewater Street, He Se SE SE OK 

NEW YORK CITY. 









Your orders through the mail will receive 
special attention. 







J. Harper Bonnell Company. 
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LIVE STOCK axe POULTRY 
“eats, * CUTS # crv 


Our Assortment in this line is the most complete in the 
country. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Book. 


A. ZEESE & COMPANY, 


= 341-351 Dearborn St. CHICAGO. 
+ ENGRAVED TO ORDER # 


UNIVERSAL PRESSES. =| STANDARD MACHINERY 


LIBERTY PRESSES. BUILT BY 
Better than ever before. THE H. H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 


CYLINDER PRESSES lalate 
That meet all requirements. LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 


SECOND-HAND PRESSES. | LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 
Thoroughly rebuilt. | LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
| LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
PAPER CUTTERS. 


. oe LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 
Especially the Howard Iron Works’ varieties. | LATHAM JOB BACKER, 





PAPER BOX MACHINERY | a LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 


: LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
Of the most approved kinds. 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 


TYPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 
In great quantity and variety. iced iceaatninaees 


These machines are all of modern construction and have no 
EVERYTHING at the Lowest Prices. | superiors in the market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


TERMS to suit all buyers. 
THE H. H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 


Call.and see uS, OF send your orders to PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


THE MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 306 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 
52 AND 54 FRANKFORT STREET, Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 


NEW YORK CITY. Presses and other Machinery. 





| HARRISBURG, PA., U.S.A. | 


&é 99 
a FEINT LINERS. 
‘ 4 SINGLE STRIKERS. 
. = DUPLEX STRIKERS. 
ah oat 
; . S 














MANIFOLD STRIKERS, 
SHEET LAPPERS. 
UNDERLIFTS. 





“WB MAKE: 





Ruling Machines TRADE Ruling Pens 





Knife Grinders 
—— ii Tm — S 
: a : oh MACHINE WITH AUXILIARY STRIKER 
; Binders’ Board HAUXILIARY STRIKER 
Sawing Machines W Se. 
Cutters, . ae. “ mé 





Foot or Power, 

i Corner Trimmers Hand or 
Roller Backers = Rotary 

Job Backers MARK. Etc., Etc., Etc. 


, We WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. | 
_ [FULL BINDERY OUTFITS | 
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The Old Style 


A Positive Fact! ree Cen 

















“Everything that 1s successful, 
is unsuccessfully imitated.” 






There are numerous imitators of the 






Brown & Carver 
eee Paper Cutting Machines, 






















But their comparison is a hollow mockery. 








The New Style 
Brown & Carver. 





C. R. CARVER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER 


“New” Brown & Carver Paper Cutting Machines. 


DEALER IN 


_ PRINTERS’ MATERIAL AND MACHINERY. 


No. 25 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ee 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





ee APS aoe 


POWER sxso5<=.°" puonatis Numbering Mactling 


(DIAL CHANGING MOVEMENT.) 











THE Orto Gas ENGINE  =—wumsers 


CONSECUTIVELY, 
OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ DUPLICATES orn REPEATS. 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. | 








CANBE| | —— 


STEEL WHEELS, 
USED STEEL WEARING PARTS, 


WEIGHT 16 OUNCES. 
EVERY: | COMPACT, SUBSTANTIAL, DURABLE. 
WHERE! | EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 









The work of these machines is war- 


Wo BoiLeR, | ranted equal to finest paging machine or 


No STEAM, ne 
No Coat, press work. 
No ASHES, 
No Gauees, PRICES: 


5 = No Enoineer, | & Wheels, $14.00 | 6 Wheels, $18.00 = 
35,000 IN U ! | ; 
° ian No DANGER. | 5 Wheels, 16.00 | 7 Wheels, 20.00 


| 
| 





SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSEPOWER. | SEND FOR CIRCULAR. CUT HALF ACTUAL SIZE OF MACHINE 
[Zates WWanufaeturing Go. 
OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, | EDISON BUILDING, BROAD STREET, 


| 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., | No. 151 Monroe Street, | NEW YorK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





Numbering Machines of all kinds made to order, cleaned and repaired. 
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WOOD ENGRAVING... For Machinery, etc. ; 
ZINC ETCHING ...... From Prints, Pen-and-Ink Drawings, etc. 
HALF-TONE PROCESS . Direct Reproduction of Photographs, Wash Drawings, etc. 
EEE Etched in Copper and Zinc. 
™ WAX ENGRAVING... . For Maps, Plats, Script or Diagrams. 
™% PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. Transfers for Lithographers, on paper or stone. 
Mu RPECUGINEING. ww wo 





























ANZEC 


— ESTD 1867-——— 


= =A 183-185-187 mee ST. ENGRAVERS 
= Ghicage. 



































PRINTERS “22° FAIR! 


FIETY | #48 @.N Die BON Diss | FIETY 


FOR FOR 


Columbian Columbian 
Exposition Exposition 
DOLLARS | * * GHIGAGO * + + + QHIGAGO + + | ponnkARs 




















Janu order to Celebrate the great COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION at Cxicaco, at which we 
shall make an EXHIBIT, we propose to give ONE NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER in EACH STATE a cash PRESENT Of FIFTY 
DOLLARS toward paying his expenses at the WORLD’S FAIR. This will cost us THOUSANDS of dollars, but we 
believe it will be a GOOD ADVERTISEMENT. Therefore, the PROPRIETOR of any newspaper who, after this adver- 
tisement appears and before March 15, 1893, shall be the FIRST to purchase direct from us for cash an IMPROVED 
COUNTRY PROUTY PRESS, shall have deposited to his order in the STATE BANK of MADISON, WIS., FIFTY DOLLARS, 
| the same payable to him on demand at any time after April 20, 1893. This offer is good for ONE PUBLISHER in 
EACH STATE and TERRITORY in the UNITED STATES and each PROVINCE in CANADA, on presentation of this BOND 
with his purchase to 





WW. G. WALKER & CO., MADISON, WIS. 


INLAND PRINTER PRINT. 











We have some IMMENSE bargains in SECOND-HAND PRESSES and JOBBERS. 


@., Send for Circulars to W, 6, WALKER & 60., Solé Prop. PROUTY PRESS, MADISON, Wis. 
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WE STAND ON MERIT ALONE. 
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Double Rolling. Single End. Six Four-Inch Face Tracks. Box Frame. No Springs. Front or Back Delivery. 


UNEQUALED BY ANY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS IN IMPRESSION, ‘REGISTER, 
DISTRIBUTION, SPEED AND LIFE. 











The Huber Presses are used by the representative houses of this country, who will substantiate all we claim 
for them. Send for descriptive circulars of our Sheet Perfecting Book Press, Two-Color Press, Two-Revolution 
Job and Book ‘‘Crank Movement” Press, Two-Revolution Job and Book ‘‘Air-Spring” Press, and Two-Revolution 
‘‘Mustang”’ Rapid Jobber ‘‘ Crank Movement.” 
















SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
ROLLERS 

: Eee a BED INSIDE LENGTH WIDTH HEIGHT : os 

NO. Bostic | BEARERS. MATTER. NO. Opes Aek. SDURR ALL. (accRe bts. | NSIOR® Boxe. SPEED. 

1 | 4 | 44 x60 in. | 40%x56in. || 1 4-roller | 15 ft. g ft. 3in. | 6ft. 4in. About 8% tons. | 1,100 to 1,500 
. 4 3 | 48 x60 in. | 44% x 56 in. | 1 3-roller | 15 ft. 8in. | g ft. 3 in. | 6 ft. 4 in. 34 9 og 1,000 to 1,400 
1%) 4 | 37 x57 in. | 34 x54 in. | 1% 4-roller | 13 ft. 6in. | 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. oo 1,300 to 1,800 
1%! 3 | 41 X57 in. | 38 x54 in. || 1% 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in. | 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. 8 - 1,200 to 1,700 
2 4 | 37% x52 in. | 34 x48in. || 2 4q-roller | 13 ft. Gin. | 8 ft. 7in. | 5 ft. 5 in. 7 1,300 to 1,900 
2 3 41% x §2 in. | 38 x 48 in. 2 3-roller | 14 ft. 2in.| 8ft. 7in. | 5ft 5 in. 7% *“ 1,200 to 1,800 















We furnish with Press— Counter Shaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, two sets of Roller Stocks, 
Wrenches, Boxing and Shipping. 


MAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 
59 Ann St. and 17 to 23 Rose St., NEW YORK. No. 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Folding Machines, 
Signature Presses, 
Rotary Board Cutters, 
Screw Standing Presses, 


Embossing and Inking Presses, 
Smashing Machines, 
Round Corner Cutters, 
Toggie Standing Presses, 


Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Job Backing Machines, 
Knife Grinding Machines, 
Glue Heaters, 


find all sizes of Hand Glamp, Gombined Hand-Screw and Automatic Power Glamp, and Gombined Hand and Self-Glamp ..... 


iw 


| 


4 


) 








THE CRITERION POWER CUTTER. 


Patented December 1, 1891. 


This Cutter contains more NEW IDEAS than have been put in all other 
Paper Cutters during the last twenty years, and every one of them is a 
MARKED ADVANTAGE to the machine. 


‘The KNIFE is operated by a center-crank movement, located below the 
cutting table, so as to apply the strain of cutting where the frame is the 
strongest. 


The KNIFE BAR IS ADJUSTABLE and can be lowered as the knife loses 
width by grinding. 

The CoNSTRUCTION of the clamp combines a hand-screw clamp with an 
automatic power clamp. The former regulates the amount of pressure to 
be applied by the latter—a very important feature—to avoid off-sets in 
freshly printed matter. This amount of pressure CAN BE REGULATED by 
the hand-screw to a nicety, and after being so regulated, the automatic 
clamp REPEATS that exact amount of pressure at every cut. 


NO OTHER MACHINE HAS THIS ADVANTAGEOUS ARRANGEMENT. 


The BACK FINGER GAUGE, used when cutting labels or other small 
strips, is of ENTIRELY NEW DESIGN. It is made in three sections, enabling 
the operator to use the cutter as a Book-trimmer. Two of the sections can 
be set to trim the ends, the other one the front or side of books or pam 
phlets, all by one operation of the knife, and the sections can be INSTANTLY 
RESET and brought in line, by the insertion of two pins and the tightening 
of two thumb nuts. 

The back gauge is fastened in a V shaped beveled groove, with V shaped 
nuts to fit; the latter are lifted into position by springs, so that any wear 
that may occur in the groove is taken up by the nuts, giving a rigidly fixed 
position to the back gauge, insuring a true cut. 

ALL BEARING PARTS ARE HELD IN ADJUSTABLE BOXES. 

No accidental knock or push against the handle can start the cutter, as 
a double motion is necessary to start the machine; the clutch is perfectly 
noiseless and unerring in its action. 

The machine TAKES UP LESS FLOOR SPACE, IS MORE POWERFUL and 
REQUIRES LESS DRIVING POWER than any other Paper Cutter. 


STANDARD SIZES: 34 Inches, 38 Inches, 44 Inches, 48 Inches, 54 Inches. SPEGIAL SIZES BUILT TO ORDER. 


os 


PRICES AND TERMS 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 





oe THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


(INCORPORATED), 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior Gopper-Mixed Type 


UNEQUALED IN FINISH AND WEARING QUALITIES. 


ALSO DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ 
GOODS, SUCH AS 


JOB PRESSES, PAPER CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, CASES, STONES, 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, INK, ETC., ETC. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Babcock “Dispatch,” ‘ Optimus,” “Regular,” “Standard” 


and “ Country” Presses. 


PRICES DOWN! 


WRITE US BEFORE PURCHASING. EVERYTHING AT ROCK-BOTTOM. 
NOW IS YOUR TIME TO BUY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES FOR ANYTHING WANTED IN OUR LINE. 


BARNHART BR@S. & SPINBLER, 


183, 185 and 187 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Cost —=2 
or 100% Profit. 





Selling Price — 


We can show you how to realize 
the above profit on our goods 


and yet meet competition. 


We will not charge you anything 


for the information either. 


Write us.————_- 


Calumet Paper Co. 
236=238 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 








‘STIMATES . RDERS 
He RURNISHED. Established 1804. PROMPTLY 
: FILLED. 


A. D. FARMER & SON 


TYPE FOUNDING CO. 


(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) 





CHICAGO: 109 Quincy St. 
NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 


N EWSPAPER 
DRESSES. 4 


Cast from the Best 
Quality of Durable Metal, 


For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, EXCELLED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


In JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the “ point 
system,’’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 


OB OFFICE 
5 OUTFITS. 


- 


OUR BOOK AND 
NEWSPAPER 


«—e%4 Type of other Founders furnished when desired. +2——~ 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 
ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 
CASES, CABINETS, 
STANDS, GALLEYS, 
IMPOSING STONES, 


ETC, 








Chicago 
Branch, j 


Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { “°g??acy st. 


—] YPE FOUNDERS. 


=———=PA PER=== 


Folding « Machines 






FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 








NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 





ATTENTION | 
©... , 


a S CALLED to the fact that this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 


closes Volume X. It is proposed to make each volume consist 


of six numbers hereafter, as the binding of twelve parts forms a too 
unwieldly book. Volume X can now be obtained, neatly bound, for $2.25. 
See that you secure index. It goes out as a part of this number. Every 
subscriber is entitled to it. Now is a good time to send in your dollar 
for the six parts of Volume XI. Do this before you forget it, and advise 


all your friends to do the same. 


THE INLAND PRINTER Cri. PUBLISHERS, 
214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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OSCAR II, KING OF SWEDEN. 


Drawn especially for THE INLAND PRINTER, by Hugo von Hofsten. 


See page 504 


FRONTISPIECE. 





